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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


uR “‘Here and There” for the month describes three projects in 

the nature of innovations in the three midwestern schools in 
which they are going forward. These innovations have to do with an 
almost spectacular forest project; a leadership club in a senior high 


school; and the preparation, publication, and use of a set of “guid- 
ance charts.” A number of descriptions of other innovations in 
schools throughout the country must be held over for later issues of 
the School Review. 


The high-school forest From E. M. Dahlberg, instructor in biol- 
at Ladysmith, Wisconsin ogy in the high school at Ladysmith, 

Wisconsin, comes the description of a 
highly significant project in utilizing community resources, a high- 
school forest. This school-forest project was started in 1936 by the 
purchase of forty acres as a class memorial. The tract was ideal for 
launching such a project, as it is located on a federal highway five 
miles from the school. The road to the tract passes a district ranger 
station, where any tools needed for reforestation may be borrowed. 
The entire tract has been planted to pines and spruces by boys of the 
classes in biology. The cutting and burning of the brush and debris 
and the thinning of the aspens were done with the help of the forest 
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rangers, who allowed their roadside cleanup crews to assist in the 
work. The work was supervised by school authorities so as to pre- 
vent the destruction of flowering trees and shrubs, such as the high- 
bush cranberry, elderberries, mountain ash, and hawthorns. 

With a crew of sixty boys working in squads of three, it has been 
possible to plant about two thousand trees an hour. During the past 
two years the classes in agriculture have joined those in biology, and 
the planting has therefore been more extensive than in the first year. 

The class of 1937 presented another forty north of the first me- 
morial. Here also the aspens were thinned to a good cover stand, and 
underplanting was started in the spring of 1938. Last spring all but 
five acres of the second forty were finished. Mr. Dahlberg reports 
that prospects are good for the addition of forty or eighty acres this 
spring. If the addition does not come as a gift, it may come as a 
purchase, because the price can probably be raised by marketing 
pulpwood from aspens on the tracts already owned. The school has 
options on several descriptions. The forty just east of the first tract 
is the forest of the county normal school, the whole area making a 
tract of 120 acres of school forest in one block already planted to 
pines and spruces. 

The high-school department of agriculture is housed in a separate 
building about five blocks from the main structure. Near this build- 
ing is ample room for seedling nurseries, and water is at hand for 
summer irrigation. In the midst of the planting in 1937, word came 
to the high school from a forest ranger that twenty-five thousand 
white-spruce seedlings had just been delivered to a C.C.C. camp and 
that no preparation had been made for the planting. He was told 
that the high school would take care of the seedlings if he would 
bring them down. By noon of that day four planting boards had 
been made in the manual-training room, each with a capacity of 
forty seedlings. Also, two seedling beds had been prepared, each of 
which was 150 feet long. By noon the next day all the seedlings had 
been set, watered, and shaded with a snow fence borrowed from the 
county highway department. Most of the trees were transplanted to 
the high-school forest last spring, and the balance will be lifted this 
spring to plant the remaining area in the second forty. The seedling 
beds will be refilled with one- and two-year seedlings which can be 
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secured from the state conservation department for little more than 
express charges. These seedlings will make strong transplants by the 
time the next forty comes into the forest. 

Because biology is required in the Ladysmith High School, every 
boy, before he leaves school, gets some experience in the forestry 
project. Mr. Dahlberg reports that last year he had a badly crip- 
pled boy in one of his classes and expected to favor the boy by having 
him remain in the laboratory on some other work during field day, 
especially as the quarter-mile of going to the back forty is rather 
rough. The boy would not consider being left behind and was put in 
charge of the seedlings by the water hole. He pruned the roots and 
dipped them in water and managed to get the seedlings ready as fast 
as they were being used, at a rate of two thousand an hour. 

Odd jobs, like weeding and watering the nursery or posting the 
forest against trespassing, are assigned to N.Y.A. help on Saturdays. 
The local ranger station and fire tower are only two miles distant, so 
that constant watch of the high-school forest is kept against fire and 
trespass. 

This school-forest project has had an auspicious background. 
Many years ago a group of boys in our informant’s classes in 
biology was organized as the first Junior Forest Ranger Club in the 
Middle West. These boys planted seedling beds that are now large 
trees in shelter plantings around many rural homes. One of the boys 
in this club now owns an eighty-acre farm, and the seedlings from 
this bed are beautiful ten- to twenty-foot trees on his home grounds. 
A second boy is in the state forestry service under civil service. A 
third boy, recently graduated with honors in forestry by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is now employed in the federal Forestry Service 
as forest economist. Still another is an area supervisor in the white- 
pine blister-rust control. From the club in more recent years have 
come three district forest rangers in Wisconsin, two fire wardens, and 
one game warden. Mr. Dahlberg is doubtless warranted in his belief 
that the boys’ experiences in conservation while in school guided 
them into these vocations. 

A word concerning Mr. Dahlberg himself should not be out of 
place. He has taught and promoted conservation for more than two 
decades. He is author of a high-school textbook on conservation. He 
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has propagated several hundred thousand evergreens and hardwood 
trees in his own nurseries and administers an extensive private wood- 
lot project. 


A leadership club active In the David H. Hickman Senior High 
in one senior high school School of Columbia, Missouri, of which 

Fred B. Dixon is principal, a ‘“Leader- 
ship Club” is maintained. The club meets each Thursday during the 
activity period. Any pupil holding a major home-room office may 
elect this club. The following were the concerns of the club during 
the first semester of the current school year: discussion of the things 
that successful pupil leaders do, formulation of a list of ‘do’s and 
don’t’s” for making Hickman a better school, study of the place of 
humor in working with groups, actual experimentation with methods 
of leadership developed in the club, and formulation of a leadership 
training program for Hickman High School. An espetially interest- 
ing outcome of the club is that pupil leaders have carried back to 
their home rooms many of the ideas developed in the club. The 
work of the club supplements rather than supplants the activities of 
the student council. 


Charts giving vocational ‘The faculty of the Senior High School at 
relationships of subjects Champaign, Illinois, of which Carl W. 

Allison is principal, has co-operated in 
the preparation of a set of twenty-five charts called The Champaign 
Guidance Charts. They are eighteen by twelve inches in size. Their 
purpose is to depict the relation to occupations of the various sub- 
jects offered in the high school. For example, the chart for English 
depicts the relations of that subject to teaching, dramatics, journal- 
ism, speech, and writing, as well as in the more general aspects of 
life; that of foreign language, the relations to music, art, govern- 
ment service, interpreting, travel, literary pursuits, commercial pur- 
suits, social-service professions, and the like; that for biology, the 
relations to entomology, medicine, bacteriology, pharmacy, horticul- 
ture, homemaking, floriculture, biological chemistry, forestry, and 
agriculture. Principal Allison states that, for some time previous to 
the preparation of the charts, better methods of practical guidance 
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had been sought and that, in order to inform pupils about the voca- 
tional opportunities of the various subjects, the faculty decided that 
the members of each department would gather materials appropriate 
to the department. The home-room teachers have used the charts 
in discharging their responsibilities in guidance. 

The materials were put in blueprint form by pupils in the 
Champaign Senior High School under the direction of Mr. E. J. 
Simon, of the department of mechanical drawing. They have now 
been issued in printed form, and a limited supply of the sets of charts 
is available at one dollar a set. 


OFFSETTING EDUCATIONAL DEMORALIZATION IN ENGLAND 


N EARLIER issue of the School Review drew from the London 
A Times Educational Supplement a frank description of the edu- 
cational disorganization in England that followed the shifting of 
children from the populous areas open to airplane attack to less 
dangerous areas. The following Associated Press dispatch adds a 
chapter to the story of disorganization by reporting the severe criti- 
cism of conditions and the pledge by the authorities of steps to offset 
the admitted demoralization. 

The British government served notice on 400,000 British school children 
.... that their wartime holiday must end to save them from a “growing de- 
moralization.” 

Lord De La Warr, president of the Board of Education, announced in the 
House of Lords that school attendance for children still living in the so-called 
danger areas will be made compulsory. 

The new policy was announced in reply to a question from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Out of nearly 1,250,000 children now in the danger areas—those from which 
children were removed early in the war to places safer from air raids—about 
400,000 are getting no schooling, Lord De La Warr said. 

Lord De La Warr said that whatever the risks of air raids—and he said he 
thought they still were great—“‘we must see that every child goes to school 
somewhere.” 

“Tf parents are not willing to send their children to the comparative safety of 
reception areas, then they must send them to school in town,”’ he said. “The 
moment the children can be accommodated, attendance must be enforced.” 

Full-time schooling is the objective, Lord De La Warr said, but a half-time 
provision for all children by April will be an acceptable minimum. 

Efforts are to be made to have school buildings commandeered for war pur- 
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poses returned, and in some cases the same buildings may be shared by schools 
and civil-defense organization. 

Debate centered on a question by the Archbishop of Canterbury as to how 
the government proposed to solve the education problem caused by removal of 
children from urban centers to places of safety from air raids. 

An informed source predicted renewal of compulsory school attendance in 
“safe” areas, suspended at the outbreak of the war. Discussion was expected 
also to touch on what should be done for youths fourteen to twenty years old, for 
whom education never has been compulsory. 

More than half of the children removed from cities at the start of the war 
have returned because bombing of British cities has not materialized. 

The London Times said that “if children are allowed to assemble in cinemas, 
run in the streets in the blackout, work at errands and in shops, there seems to 
be no good reason why they should not run the risks of assembling in schools 
with teachers who look after them.” 


GEOMETRY AND THE CULTIVATION OF REFLECTIVE THINKING 


HE University of Kansas Bulletin of Education for February con- 

tains the report of a carefully conducted experiment to deter- 
mine the possibilities and the methods of teaching geometry so as to 
cultivate ability in reflective thinking. The report is by Gilbert Ul- 
mer, assistant professor of education and mathematics in the Uni- 
versity. In introducing the report, Professor Ulmer states that the 
study of geometry has been considered valuable because it is sup- 
posed to introduce the pupil to a kind of thinking that he can use in 
solving many problems of life. Previously the assumption has been 
that the pupil will automatically acquire the ability to think logically 
in all fields because of his contact with the logic of geometry. Of 
late, however, the trend of educational discussion has been toward a 
belief “that the pupil cannot be expected to learn principles of reflec- 
tive thinking simply from his contact with the logic of geometry and 
that, if such principles are to be learned, the pupil must study them 
consciously and make numerous applications of them outside of 
geometry as well as in geometry.” 

The procedure followed in the investigation involved an experi- 
mental group and two control groups. In the experimental group 
emphasis was placed on reasoning in both geometric and nongeomet- 
ric situations. In one of the control groups the subject was taught 
without this emphasis. The other control group was composed of 
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pupils not studying geometry. The three groups were carefully equat- 
ed and, for certain of the tabulations, separated into low-, average-, 
and high-ability divisions. The essential characteristic of the meth- 
od used with the experimental group was the “conscious attempt to 
make pupils more critical in all of their thinking by the study of 
thought patterns both in geometry and outside of geometry.” The 
method used in the geometry control classes was an “up-to-date form 
of the ordinary or traditional method of teaching geometry,” in 
which memorizing of proofs was discouraged and pupils were urged 
to build their own arguments. Reflective thinking was an important 
consideration in this group but entered only into the derivation of 
geometric relationships. 

The test used was one constructed at the Ohio State University in 
connection with the evaluation program of the Eight Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association. We reproduce here only the 
brief “conclusions” from the study; readers interested in the detailed 
findings will need to secure access to the issue of the Bulletin of Edu- 
cation in which the full report appears. 

The results of this study indicate that it is possible for high-school geometry 
teachers, under normal classroom conditions, to teach in such a way as to cul- 
tivate reflective thinking, that this can be done without sacrificing an under- 
standing of geometric relationships, and that pupils at all I.Q. levels are capable 
of profiting from such instruction. The results also indicate that even what is 
commonly regarded as superior geometry-teaching has little effect upon pupils’ 
behavior in the direction of reflective thinking unless definite provisions are 
made to study methods of thinking as an important end in itself. 


Here is one more investigation lending support to the belief that, 
if important objectives are to be attained, the instructional program 
must be definitively pointed toward attaining them. A recent inves- 
tigation in another field supporting the same belief was reported in 
the November School Review by Glenn M. Blair and Max R. Good- 
son and was concerned with “Development of Scientific Thinking 
through General Science.” 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
INNESOTA is among the states in which the question of proper 
professional preparation of high-school principals is being con- 
sidered. The following excerpts from an article in the Minnesota 
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Journal of Education report both the agency that has been investi- 
gating certification requirements for the position in the various 
states and the findings of the study to date. The study is being made 
for the agency mentioned by Anton Thompson, assistant in psy- 
chology, and Charles W. Boardman, professor of education, at the 
University of Minnesota. As is to be expected, the findings are pre- 
sented in such a way as to focus attention on conditions and needs in 
Minnesota. 


Recognition of the importance of the position of high-school principal and of 
the need for better preparation for this office has been manifested by the na- 
tional trend toward professionalizing the position. Evidence of this trend is seen 
in the fact that in 1924 only seven states demanded any special qualifications for 
the principalship or issued a principal’s certificate, while in 1939 thirty-two 
states made such requirements. 

During the past three years much interest has been shown in Minnesota in 
improving the professional qualifications both for the superintendency and the 
principalship. A committee of the Minnesota High School Principals Associa- 
tion has been working with representatives of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and of the Council of School Executives attempting to develop proposals 
for the improvement of the principalship in this state. The first step of the com- 
mittee was to have a study made of the professional status of the principalship 
in the nation as a background for any proposals which might be made in 
Minnesota 

The more outstanding facts concerning the standards for the high-school 
principalship among the forty-eight states may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Thirty-two states issue a certificate for a high-school principal and make 
requirements for this office not made for high-school teachers. (2) In seventeen 
states the degree required for the principalship isan M.A. Five require graduate 
work beyond the B.A. degree, and ten require only the B.A. The other states 
do not issue a certificate for the principalship. (3) The modal number of re- 
quired years of teaching experience is three years. (4) Fifteen of the thirty-two 
states issuing a principal’s certificate have more than one grade of certificate. In 
some states this acts as a permit to serve in any high school. In others, such as 
Iowa and Nebraska, it qualifies only for service in smaller schools. (5) In eight- 
een of the thirty-two states issuing a principal’s certificate the certificate is valid 
only for that office. Most of the other states issue a general administrative 
certificate. 

The general picture of the credits of work required for the principal’s cer- 
tificate was so diverse that lack of space prevents their being shown 
twenty-two states require graduate work, of which seventeen require enough to 
earn an M.A. In general the requirements call for credits in high-school ad- 
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ministration or high-school supervision or in both and in other professional 
courses. 

The position of Minnesota in this picture is quite clear. It ranks above the 
sixteen states in which no certificate for the principalship is issued. It ranks 
low, however, among the thirty-two states requiring a certificate, twenty-two 
of them requiring greater educational qualifications and twenty-five requiring 
larger experience. 

Data from other sources indicate that a large majority of the principals of 
the larger Minnesota high schools, particularly those in schools of fifteen or 
more teachers, already possess qualifications for their office far beyond those 
required by the present state regulations for certification. In schools of less than 
fifteen teachers a considerable proportion likewise possess higher qualifications 
than those required by the present regulation. It would appear then an upward 
adjustment of the requirements for the principalship in Minnesota high schools 
would be merely reaching for standards already set in practice. In making pro- 
posals for revision of the Minnesota requirements, however, it would seem wise 
to follow the practice in Iowa, Nebraska, and other states, and adjust the 
standards to the size of the school and the nature of the responsibilities of the 
principal. 


UNITS AND PROGRAMS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Go 1935 a Committee on Experimental Units of the Secondary 
School Curriculum Commission of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools has “interested itself in 
bringing greater realism and more concrete application into the so- 
cial-studies courses of secondary schools.’’ The belief is entertained 
that “one of the most serious limitations is the lack of material which 
can be considered sufficiently complete, thoroughly authentic, and 
unbiased, and which is written specifically for the use of secondary- 
school pupils.” The attack on the problem has been resolved into 
“the development of a cycle which consists in creating samples of 
materials which fill such a need and which in turn may encourage 
teachers to plan courses that demand such materials.” 

Two “Unit Studies in American Problems” have been published 
under sponsorship of the committee. Both are for the senior high 
school. One of these unit studies, Why Taxes—What They Buy for 
Us, was prepared by Edward A. Krug, of the Santa Barbara (Cali- 
fornia) city schools. Its chapters are “The Meaning of Democracy 
and Its Relation to Taxes,’ “Sharing the Expenses of Society,” 
“What Constitutes a Good Tax?” “Taxes Close to Home,” “Forty- 
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eight States Supply Services to Their People,” “Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
pense Account,” “‘Getting Our Money’s Worth,” and “What Should 
You Know about Taxes?” It also has appendixes of “Projects and 
Problems for Discussion”’ and the ‘‘Classroom Library and General 
Bibliography.” The other unit study is called Civil Service—Our 
Government as an Employer, was prepared by Chester C. Carrothers, 
of the New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair, and contains 
divisions on “Civil Service in the Federal Government,” “Civil 
Service in the States and Counties,” and “Civil Service in the 
Cities,” as well as appendixes presenting a topical plan of study, 
problems and projects for discussion, and a classroom library and 
general bibliography. 

These units bear the appearance of having survived the crucible 
test of classroom experience. School authorities seeking new cur- 
riculum materials for the social studies will do well to see these units 
and to keep in touch with others of the series as they are published. 

Another important publication in the field of the social-studies 
curriculum is The Future of the Social Studies, which carries the sub- 
title, “Proposals for an Experimental Social-Studies Curriculum.” 
The editor of this publication, which is issued by the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and which came off the press late in 1939, is 
James A. Michener. Preliminary to comment on the content of this 
publication, it may be mentioned that to date no authoritative pro- 
gram for the social studies in elementary and secondary schools has 
been proposed—authoritative in the sense of being put forward by 
an official and national organization. The American Historical As- 
sociation’s Commission on the Social Studies, which had at its dis- 
posal funds in the hundreds of thousands and whose publications ran 
up to sixteen volumes, made no official proposal for such a program. 
The 1936 yearbook, The Social Studies Curriculum, prepared by the 
Commission on the Social Studies Curriculum of the Department of 
Superintendence (of the National Education Association), carried no 
pronouncement on the subject and has been sometimes criticized for 
having side-stepped this responsibility. The concluding chapter of 
the yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies for 1936, 
called Elements of the Social Studies Program, contains the nearest 
approach to such a proposal but is, after all, nothing more than a 
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summary by the editor of the yearbook, R. O. Hughes, of the pro- 
posals made by the individual contributors in the separate chapters. 

Even this latest publication, The Future of the Social Studies, does 
not contain such an official pronouncement, as it consists of numer- 
ous diverse proposals by leaders in the field. In all probability the 
issues involved are still in too unsettled a state to warrant under- 
taking an official pronouncement. Nevertheless, persons concerned 
with curriculum organization in the field at either the elementary- 
school or the secondary-school level will find the publication useful. 
Experimentation with the proposed programs should bring us nearer 
to agreement on a desirable organizational pattern. 


BusINEss EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 


HE theme of the Seventh Annual Conference on Business Edu- 

cation of the School of Business at the University of Chicago 
will be “Business Education for What?” The dates for the confer- 
ence are Thursday and Friday, June 27 and 28. The 1940 conference 
will deal with critical and conflicting issues which confront all class- 
room teachers in the field of business and economics. Three of the 
sessions will be devoted to problems of bias, emotion, and prejudice 


in business education; the consumer approach to business education; 
and the problem of the individual’s adjustment, not only to the 
business world, but to life as a whole. In the fourth and last session 
the Work Committee of the conference will present, for practical 
application to the classroom situation, an outline of the material 
considered. Recommendations of the committee will grow out of a 
critical analysis of a leading secondary-school business curriculum. 

Participants in the conference will include representatives of 
business, specialists in social psychology, students of the relation of 
emotion and education, and business educators. Ample opportunity 
will be provided for open discussion of the problems brought before 
the conference. 

Previous conferences have dealt with such problems as “Business 
Education and the Consumer,” “Money Management,” “General 
Business Education for Everybody,” “Business as a Social Institu- 
tion,” and “Standards in Business Education.” 

A detailed program of the 1940 conference will soon be available, 
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and copies may be secured of the School of Business, University of 
Chicago. The dates set for the conference are particularly con- 
venient for persons wishing to attend also the annual sessions of the 
National Education Association in Milwaukee. 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTERING A TESTING 
PROGRAM 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


* 


HE newer concept of individualized education, as contrasted 

with the older practice of mass education, is bringing the at- 
tention of administrators, teachers, and counselors at all levels of 
the school to a focus on the need for a great variety of information 
about each pupil. In their efforts to obtain records of ability and 
achievement that have a high degree of objectivity and reliability, 
an increasing number of schools are introducing programs of meas- 
urement. Consequently the staff members of an organization whose 
main function is measurement and record-keeping receive hundreds 
of letters each year asking how a testing program should be planned 
and what tests should be used. Stimulated by some of the questions 
that have been received by one such organization, this article repre- 
sents an attempt to make generally available a discussion of tests 
and testing procedures. 

Tests for a school program may be divided into two broad cate- 
gories: those to be used systematically and those for,special uses. 
The tests to be used systematically should be given at regular inter- 
vals in a program which is carefully planned in every detail and in 
which every normal pupil in the school participates fully. The 
tests for special uses should supplement the regular program and 
should be administered as needs arise. 


SYSTEMATIC TESTING 
A systematic testing program ordinarily includes tests of three 
general types: (1) group intelligence tests or tests of academic apti- 
tude; (2) tests of reading ability; and (3) tests of achievement in the 
subjects commonly included in the academic curriculum or, if the 
school is one in which subject-matter lines have been broken down, 
253 
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tests in the broad fields of the curriculum. There are so many tests 
of each type and so many new tests are produced each year that 
most schools, unless they happen to employ specialists in testing, 
need assistance in choosing among the available instruments. The 
following are among the more important guiding principles of test 
selection. 


1. First secure a statement of the school’s objectives from the faculty of the 
school itself. Then choose (or construct) tests that measure the progress of 
the pupils toward these objectives—or at least toward some of them, for it is 
improbable that any test or combination of tests will include all the purposes 
that a school believes to be important. 

2. Choose tests that have been shown to be highly reliable. A reliable test 
is one that measures consistently; that is, if the test is repeated or given in 
alternate forms, the results obtained are in close agreement. Try to find studies 
in which the reliabilities of the tests have been reported from several sources. 
Remember that split-half reliability coefficients are likely to be spuriously 
high if they involve a speed factor. Give preference to reliability coefficients 
that result from the administration of different forms of a test. 

3. Other things being equal, select tests of which several comparable forms are 
available. This point is important in a regular testing program in order that 
practice effect may be minimized. The opportunities for systematic testing are 
even more favorable if a new form of the test is issued each year. 


4. Other things being equal, select tests for which adequate norms are avail- 
able. It is helpful to be able to compare the achievement of a given pupil with 
norms of national scope as well as with the local population. Private schools 
and public schools in residential districts of suburban communities usually 
find independent-school norms of more value than norms for unselected public 
schools. 


5. When a number of different achievement tests are being given to the 
same group of pupils, it is helpful to select tests that are scaled on a common 
criterion group. Obviously, if the raw scores are translated into derived scores 
that have the same meaning for all tests, comparisons of achievement in different 
subject fields will be greatly facilitated. 

6. Other things being equal, choose tests that can be scored objectively, 
rapidly, and inexpensively. Objectivity of scoring is ordinarily a practical 
necessity from the standpoint both of reliability of scoring and of economy. 
Rapidity of scoring is highly desirable in order that the results may be used in 
guidance and instruction before interest has waned. Inexpensive scoring is 
usually essential since most budgets for testing are limited. In this connection 
every school should investigate the possibilities inherent in the electrical test- 
scoring machine of the International Business Machines Corporation. 
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Group tests of intelligence or academic aptitude——A school which 
can afford to administer on a systematic basis only one test annually 
to all pupils will do well to select a group test of general’ academic 
aptitude, for a test of this kind naturally tends to be more highly 
correlated with academic achievement, in general, than tests whose 
functions are specialized. There are several group intelligence tests 
for both the elementary school and the secondary school which can 
be administered within one class period and which yield mental ages 
and intelligence quotients that are roughly, although not strictly, 
comparable to Binet mental ages and intelligence quotients. Among 
these are the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, which consist 
of overlapping batteries for all levels from the first grade to ma- 
turity; the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental Ability, a well- 
known stand-by for many years; the new Otis Quick-scoring Mental 
Ability Tests; and the recently developed Pintner General Ability 
Tests.’ The last two tests are adapted for machine scoring as well 
as hand scoring. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has been under fire in recent 
years, the intelligence quotient is a useful index of the mental ability 
of children if one keeps its limitations in mind and is cognizant of 
the fact that the theory of the constancy of the intelligence quotient 
has been modified as a result of recent studies. The concept of the 
intelligence quotient is much less useful at the secondary-school and 
the college levels than it is with elementary-school children because 
it is not possible to find a true intelligence quotient for a person 
who is above average and is mentally mature. Most intelligence 
tests are constructed on the theory that mental maturity is reached 
at or near the age of sixteen. The present tendency is to prefer per- 
centile ranks to intelligence quotients for purposes of interpreting 
the gross scores made on mental tests by students in college and in 
the upper years of the secondary school. Needless to say, even at 
the elementary-school level counselors should remember that intelli- 
gence quotients derived from different tests of mental ability are 
not strictly comparable. 

* The Kuhlmann-Anderson test is published by the Educational Test Bureau, Min- 


neapolis, Minnesota; the other three tests are published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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In recent years the perfection of factor-analysis techniques and 
concomitant theoretical considerations have led to the development 
of several new mental tests which are, to some extent, diagnostic 
and which may ultimately be much more serviceable in guidance 
than any of the tests that provide only gross mental ages and intel- 
ligence quotients. Some of these tests are the American Council 
Psychological Examination, 1938 and 1939 editions;' the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board;? the 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Secondary Education Board;3 
the California Test of Mental Maturity ;4 the Yale Aptitude Tests;5 
and the Thurstone Tests for Primary Mental Abilities.° 

The recent forms of the American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation, which are published in both a high-school edition and an 
edition for college Freshmen, have provision for a quantitative sub- 
total and a linguistic subtotal, known respectively as ‘‘Q-score’’ and 
**L-score,”’ in addition to part scores and total scores. The exami- 
nation is adapted for machine scoring. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, which is primarily a college placement test for high- 
school Seniors, gives a verbal total and a mathematical total. The 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Secondary Education Board 
is similar in purpose and form to the College Board test. It is in- 
tended for Grades VII-IX of independent schools and Grades 
VIII-X of public schools. The administration of both tests is on a 
secret basis—the Senior test through the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the Junior test through the Educational Records 
Bureau. 

The various batteries of the California Test of Mental Maturity 


{merican Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

2 College Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, New Jersey (not for general 
distribution). 

3 Published by the Secondary Education Board, Milton, Massachusetts; distributed 
by the Educational Records Bureau, New York City. 

4 California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

5 Not distributed generally; the author is A. B. Crawford of the Department of 
Personnel Study of Yale University. 

6 Experimental edition published by American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. 
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cover the entire range from the preprimary to the adult level. The 
test includes four main parts—memory, spatial relationships, reason- 
ing, and vocabulary—each of which contains a number of subtests. 
It yields three intelligence quotients: a quotient for language factors, 
a quotient for nonlanguage factors, and a quotient based on total 
scores. 

The Yale Aptitude Tests are an extensive battery, including seven 
tests, each in a separate booklet. They are designed to measure 
verbal comprehension, artificial language, verbal reasoning, quanti- 
tative reasoning, mathematical aptitude, spatial visualizing, and 
mechanical ingenuity. 

The Thurstone Tests for Primary Mental Abilities were published 
in 1938 following several years of intensive work in factor analysis. 
They include sixteen tests published in three separate booklets. The 
tests are combined in such a way that they give fairly pure measures 
of seven factors: perception, number ability, verbal ability, visuali- 
zation of space, memory, induction, and reasoning. The adminis- 
tration time is about four and a quarter hours. The tests are adapted 
for machine scoring. 

There is need for much research with all the newer tests that are 
designed to make diagnostic measurements of mental functions. 
Their guidance possibilities are great, but as yet, with the possible 
exception of the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, so little research has been done with the re- 
sults that it is impossible for even the specialist in measurement 
to say just what the various scores mean or how they may be used 
in the practical job of counseling pupils. Counselors and teachers 
may use the scores experimentally, but, until further studies are 
available, predictions based on them must be made cautiously. 

Reading tests——Next to an intelligence test, probably the test 
that has the most general usefulness is a silent-reading test. Read- 
ing ability plays so large a part in academic success, particularly 
in the verbal subjects, and in vocational adaptability that in every 
guidance program the reading achievements of all pupils should be 
checked regularly. Moreover, many personality aberrations have 
their roots in the failure of the child to learn to read and thus to 
make one of the most important of all adaptations to his social en- 
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vironment. A still further reason for measuring reading is that no 
conclusion concerning intelligence that is based on the usual group 
test of mental ability is really valid unless the reading ability of the 
pupil is known. 

Because of the complexity of the reading process, it is highly 
desirable that general reading ability be broken down into its com- 
ponents. Hence there has for several years been a demand for diag- 
nostic reading tests. The trend toward diagnostic reading tests, 
however, has not been entirely compatible with the tendency to 
limit the measurement of reading to one class period. It seems im- 
possible to make a reliable detailed diagnosis of anything so com- 
plex as reading within forty or fifty minutes. Consequently there 
are available a number of reading tests purporting to be diagnostic 
which yield reliable total scores but which give part scores that are 
not reliable enough for individual prediction. Fairly reliable meas- 
urements of rate, vocabulary, and paragraph comprehension can be 
made within one class period, but, for more analytical reading 
tests, longer testing periods are needed. 

Among the reading tests which provide more than a single, un- 
analyzed total score and which have been used with success in the 
testing programs of the Educational Records Bureau are the follow- 
ing: Gates Primary Reading Test, Grades I-II; Gates Silent Read- 
ing Tests, Grades III-VIII; Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Grades 
IV-VIII; Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1, Grades I-III; 
Traxler Silent Reading Test, Grades VII-X; Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Advanced Form Am, Grades IX—XII; and Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, Grades X—XII." 

In view of the great importance of reading in the school and the 
out-of-school experiences of every child, it is surprising to find that 
research seems not to have played an important part in either read- 
ing-test construction or evaluation. More data on reading tests are 
needed, and reading specialists should be urged to provide these as 
rapidly as possible. In the meantime several of the available reading 


* The Gates tests are published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; the Haggerty, the Sangren-Woody and the Iowa tests are published by the 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; the Traxler test is published 
by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; and the Nelson- 
Denny test is published by Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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tests can be used with considerable confidence in the gross scores 
provided, although most of the diagnostic scores are of only limited 
usefulness in a guidance program. 

Teachers should have at hand a procedure for recording systemati- 
cally the evidence collected about the reading weaknesses of certain 
pupils. In this connection teachers in high schools and colleges will 
find useful the ““Examiner’s Reading Diagnostic Record for High 
School and College Students” prepared by Ruth Strang." 

Tests of academic achievement.—The general achievement tests for 
the elementary school may be divided into two types: tests in which 
one battery is intended to serve throughout practically the whole 
range of the elementary-school grades and tests consisting of over- 
lapping batteries for different grade levels. The Modern School 
Achievement Tests,? designed for Grades II-IX, illustrate the first 
type. Three well-known achievement tests, the New Stanford,? the 
Metropolitan,‘ and the Progressive,’ represent the second type. The 
New Stanford test consists of two batteries, the Metropolitan of 
four, and the Progressive of four. In general the one-battery type 
tends not to be well suited to the lowest and the highest grades that 
it is designed to serve. There is evidence, on the other hand, that 
the equating between the batteries of several of the existing achieve- 
ment tests of the overlapping-battery type is open to criticism. 

The Progressive Achievement Tests not only cover the elemen- 
tary school but also include a battery for the secondary school. The 
measurement obtained with this test is more diagnostic but not so 
broad as that secured with the other achievement tests. The tests 
in the Progressive batteries are confined to reading, arithmetic, and 
language usage, while those in the other achievement tests named 
cover nearly all the elementary-school subjects. The Progressive 
test has three forms, except in the advanced battery where there 
are two forms; the New Stanford test, five; the Metropolitan test, 
five (three at the elementary level) ; and the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Test, two. 

* The author, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

2 Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

3 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

4 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

5 California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 
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The achievement tests for secondary-school use are so numerous 
that an entire book would be required for even a brief statement 
about each. The two fields of social studies and natural science 
account for about five hundred published tests. However, many of 
these tests are so carelessly constructed and are so inferior in every 
way that they are worthy of no serious consideration. It is safe to 
say that there is no high-school subject for which more than half a 
dozen really good, standardized objective tests are available. 

Within the past eight years one series of tests has almost taken 
command of objective achievement testing in the secondary school 
and college, namely, the extensive series of Cooperative tests pro- 
duced by the Cooperative Test Service’ of the American Council 
on Education under a grant from the General Education Board. 
Under the direction of Ben D. Wood and with the assistance of 
many subject-matter and testing specialists, the Cooperative Test 
Service has issued new forms of tests in nearly all academic sub- 
jects annually since 1932. 

The earlier forms of almost all the Cooperative tests were ninety 
minutes in length. After five ninety-minute forms had been made 
for most subjects, the Cooperative Test Service, in response to 
many requests, began in 1937 to produce a series of forty-minute 
tests that can be administered within the ordinary class period. 
Since that date nearly all the Cooperative tests have been forty 
minutes in length. Most of these tests may be scored by the test- 
scoring machine. 

The latest innovation in the Cooperative tests has been the de- 
velopment of a procedure for translating the raw scores into uniform 
and stable units known as “scaled scores.” The scaled-score system, 
which was devised by John C. Flanagan, incorporates the concept 
of the norm in each individual score and makes possible comparison 
of scores on tests in different fields as well as direct comparability 
between the results of different forms of the same test.? 

Most schools employing a regular, comprehensive, achievement- 


1 Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 

2 John C. Flanagan, The Cooperative Achievement Tests: A Bulletin Reporting the 
Basic Principles cnd Procedures Used in the Development of Their System of Scaled Scores. 
New York: Cooperative Test Service, 1939. 
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testing program plan to have each pupil take the following kinds of 
tests annually: English; literary acquaintance or literary compre- 
hension; at least one foreign language (except where pupils are not 
studying a foreign language); and the appropriate subject tests 
in mathematics, science, and social studies. This basic program is 
frequently supplemented by achievement tests in mathematics, social 
studies, and science; social-studies abilities tests; general-culture 
tests; current-affairs tests; and music-appreciation tests. The re- 
sults of all such tests can be used more effectively in counseling if 
they are recorded on individual cumulative records. 

The Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association are developing various new achievement tests 
designed to cut across subject-matter lines and to measure applica- 
tion of facts and principles, interpretation of data, beliefs, and other 
important aspects of thinking ability, understanding, and attitude. 
Many of these tests are completely objective and are set up for 
machine scoring. Although at present these tests are largely experi- 
mental, all secondary schools engaged in testing should become ac- 
quainted with the work of the Evaluation Staff and with the types 
of tests being prepared. 

Rules for administering a testing program.—The values of measure- 
ment depend to a great extent on the care with which the testing 
program is planned and carried out. The responsibility for the test- 
ing program should be centered in a member of the school staff who 
will give patient attention to the planning of the entire testing pro- 
gram each year, will faithfully administer every detail, and will make 
it his business to see that the test records of every individual are 
complete unless there are extenuating circumstances which make it 
impossible for the pupils to take the tests. The following rules for 
administering a testing program have been found useful in actual 
practice. 

1. Select the tests carefully, preferably in co-operation with a faculty com- 
mittee. 
2. Order the tests well in advance of the date on which they are to be used. 

. Plan in detail for the administration of the tests. Choose examiners and 

proctors with great care. 


* Located at the University of Chicago and working under the direction of Ralph W. 
Tyler. 
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. Mimeograph an examination schedule, and see that every person concerned 


receives a copy of it. 


. Avoid overemphasis on the tests. Urge the teachers to have the pupils 


take them “‘in stride.” 


. Give pupils who have never taken objective tests an opportunity to examine 


old tests of this kind. Better still, have them take a short practice test of 
the objective type. 


. Do not distribute the tests to the examiners before the day of the examina- 


tion. Have packages containing the requisite numbers of test booklets made 
up and ready for the examiners when the date for the tests arrives. 


. Provide each examiner with a manual and a sample copy of the test several 


days before the examination and urge him to study the manual and to prac- 
tice by taking the test himself. 


. Provide each examiner and proctor with a written set of instructions out- 


lining his duties during the examination. 


. When administering tests to large groups— 


a) Seat the pupils in alternate chairs, if possible. 

b) See that each proctor understands what is expected of him. 

c) Make announcements slowly and clearly in a voice that is loud enough 
to be heard throughout the room. Assume a business-like and efficient 
attitude that will command attention, but do not be unnecessarily 
severe. Remember that some pupils become nervous when faced with 
an examination. 

Have proctors supply all pupils with booklets and pencils. Announce 
that the pupils are not to write on the booklets nor to open them until so 
instructed. 

Have the blanks on the front of the booklets filled out. Be sure to an- 
nounce the date, how names are to be written, and other items that may 
need clarification. 

Time the examination with extreme care, using a watch that has been 
checked for accuracy. It is advisable to have one of the proctors check 
your timing to be sure that no error occurs. 

Move about the room occasionally to see that all pupils are working on 
the right part of the examination, but do not stand gazing over a pupil’s 
shoulder until he becomes self-conscious and do not constantly move 
nervously from pupil to pupil. 

h) Stop the examination immediately when the time is up and collect the 
booklets. 


. As soon as a certain test has been given, have all examiners turn in their 


booklets promptly. Alphabetize and check the test papers against the class 
lists. 


. Except in cases of protracted illness, see that all absentees make up the 


examination. This necessity will cause you much trouble and worry, but it 
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is unavoidable, for complete data are essential if the results are to be used 
successfully in either teaching or guidance. 

. See that the tests are scored promptly. Report the results to the faculty in 
a form that they can use and provide them with an explanation of the 
meaning of the results. 

. Have the scores of each pupil entered on an individual cumulative-record 
card and make this card available to both counselors and classroom teachers. 
The card may also be shown to the parents if the data are carefully ex- 
plained in conference. 


TESTS FOR SPECIAL USES 


In addition to the systematic testing program in which all the 
pupils should participate, there is occasional need for special tests 
to be administered to certain individuals. In some cases these special 
tests will be used to verify results obtained with the group tests 
included in the regular testing program; in other instances they will 
be given to individuals to secure new and different information con- 
cerning matters not touched on by the regular tests. 

Individual mental tests—Although group intelligence tests are 
fairly satisfactory for surveying the mental ability in a school, it 
is well known that the results of such tests may be inaccurate, par- 
ticularly at the lower levels, because of reading disability and other 
factors. It is, therefore, important that the intelligence of pupils 
who make low scores on group tests be checked by the use of indi- 
vidual tests of mental ability. The latest Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale is recommended for this purpose. In this revision 
Terman and Merrill have provided a number of improvements over 
the older Stanford-Binet tests. The new revision includes two forms 
instead of one, provides for better measurement at the lower and 
the upper age levels, and is more thoroughly standardized. It should 
be remembered that the administration and the scoring of the Binet 
tests call for more knowledge of psychology and more experience 
than is required in the case of most group tests. Thorough familiarity 
with the manual of directions" and practice in administering the test 
to several pupils should be prerequisites to giving the test for pur- 
poses of an actual record. 


? Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence. Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., 1937. 
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Vocational-interest tests—Except in schools that are almost en- 
tirely college-preparatory institutions, vocational guidance is an im- 
portant function of the school, and even in college-preparatory 
groups the question of choice of vocation frequently becomes pres- 
sing toward the end of the secondary school. Tests that measure 
vocational interest, therefore, have much practical value in counsel- 
ing. Among the interest tests dealing either wholly or in part with 
vocational interests are those of Miner, Cowdery, Brainard and 
Stewart, Garretson and Symonds, Cleeton, Kuder, and Strong. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blanks‘ are, no doubt, the most 
widely used vocational-interest tests at the present time. The pur- 
pose of the Strong blank is not to measure interest in vocations as 
such but rather to indicate the degree to which the interests of the 
person taking the test agree with the interests of persons success- 
fully engaged in various vocations. There are separate blanks for 
men and for women. The men’s blank, which has recently been re- 
vised, may be scored for thirty-four separate occupations and six 
occupational groups. The women’s blank yields ratings on seven- 
teen occupations. Young and Estabrooks added a studiousness scale 
for the men’s blank. The Strong blank was devised primarily for 
use with college students and adults, and it is doubtful whether 
one should try to use this test below Grade XI. 

It is not practicable to try to score the Strong blank by hand, 
but various statistical bureaus are equipped for machine scoring 
with an attachment on the Hollerith machine. The cost of this serv- 
ice (from seventy-five cents to a dollar a student for a complete re- 
port) prohibits the use of the blank in the regular testing programs 
of most secondary schools. However, schools may place the taking 
of this test on a voluntary basis and may well call it to the special 
attention of certain pupils who are having great difficulty in choosing 
vocations. In these cases the cost of scoring the test may legiti- 
mately be charged to the individual pupil if the school lacks funds 
for this purpose. 

The feasibility of wide use of the Strong blank has been increased 
recently by the development of a procedure for scoring the blank 
on the International test-scoring machine. 


* Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Californin, 
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A ptitude tests.—The school should have at its disposal a number 
of tests of special aptitudes, including mechanical aptitude, clerical 
aptitude, scientific aptitude, musical aptitude, and art aptitude. 
Aptitude tests are so numerous and varied that no attempt will be 
made to discuss individual tests. Among the aptitude tests that may 
be considered are the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests,’ the 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability,? the Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitudes Examinations,’ the Thurstone Employment Tests,‘ the 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test,’ the Seashore Measures of Musi- 
cal Talent,° the McAdory Art Test,? and the National Clerical 
Ability Tests.* A recent book by Bingham’ is an excellent reference 
work on aptitude tests. 

Personality tests —In a sense, intelligence tests, achievement tests, 
and all the other tests mentioned thus far provide information about 
personality, but beyond these tests there are many devices which 
are designed to measure less tangible attributes of character and 
adjustment and which are grouped into a broad category known 
as “personality tests.”” Some of these tests are global in nature; 
that is, they attempt to appraise the whole personality of the indi- 
vidual. A larger number of them are atomistic; in other words, they 
attack a limited segment of personality. Among the types of per- 
sonality tests are free-association tests, disguised or partially dis- 
guised personality tests, adjustment questionnaires and psychoneu- 
rotic inventories, and attitude tests and scales. 

In general nearly all personality tests are still experimental, and 
few, if any, of them can be recommended for school use on a service 


* World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

2 California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

3 Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 

4 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

5 Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

7 Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

8 Prepared and administered by the Joint Committee on Tests of the National Office 
Management Association and the National Council of Business Education, Lawrence 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

9 Walter Van Dyke Bingham, A ptitudes and A ptitude Testing. New York: Published 
for the National Occupational Conference by Harper & Bros., 1937. 
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basis. A survey of the research literature on personality tests leads 
to the conclusion that the Bernreuter Personality Inventory,’ the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory,? and the Scales for the Measurement 
of Social Attitudes? developed by Thurstone and his associates are 
probably the most promising measuring devices in this field thus 
far available. 

Factor-analysis techniques are now being applied to personality 
measurement by various investigators, and it is possible that there 
will be rapid development in this field within the next few years. 
Schools should keep in touch with the progress that is being made 
in personality measurement, but their use of these new devices 
should be experimental until the worth of the tests has been proved 
in practice. 

At the present time anecdotal records and behavior descriptions 
seem to be more dependable means of obtaining information about 
the personality of pupils than are the personality tests. The Be- 
havior Description folder prepared in connection with the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association deserves care- 
ful consideration by persons who are interested in obtaining sys- 
tematic records of the judgments of teachers concerning pupil per- 
sonality.4 

NEED FOR PLAN OF USING RESULTS 

It cannot be emphasized too often that the administration of 
tests is merely a means to an end. The purpose of testing is to ob- 
tain data that can be used in improving the instruction, the dis- 
tribution, and the adjustment of individual boys and girls. Too 
often persons in charge of testing programs feel that they have dis- 
charged their responsibility when reports of the results have been 
filed, and any use that is made of the results is left to the initiative 
of each teacher. 

Every school should have a carefully planned program for using 


* Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

2 Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

3 University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

4 Information about the Behavior Description forms may be obtained from Eugene 


R. Smith, chairman, Reports and Records Committee of the Progressive Education 
Association, Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 
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the results of all tests given to the pupils. The first step in this pro- 
gram is to record the results cumulatively on some meaningful and 
comparable basis, such as scaled scores or percentiles. ‘The test 
scores should be merely one of several important parts of a compre- 
hensive record form which covers several years and contains a digest 
of all pertinent information about each pupil." Along with the cumu- 
lative-record system there should go a vigorous and continuous pro- 
gram of educating the school staff in the interpretation and the use 
of the records. Test technicians, statisticians, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and clinicians can well co-operate in training the school 
staff. The most important aspect of the training, however, is the 
daily experience that each staff member should have in using the 
data in solving the problems of his own pupils, until he habitually 
turns to objective records as his most useful tool in individualizing 
instruction and fulfilling his guidance function. 

t For illustrations of how cumulative records are actually kept and used in certain 
public secondary schools, see Guidance in Public Secondary Schools. A Report of the 


Public School Demonstration Project in Educational Guidance. Educational Records 
Bulletin No. 28. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1939. 
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YOUTH AND MUSIC 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
University of Iowa 


* 


HERE is a distinctively musical period in life: the period of 

youth. Youth is the age of emotional response and of social 
awakening, the age of serious play, the age of decision and elimina- 
tion, the dominant learning period, and the age of freedom and 
leisure. Before this period the life of the child has been relatively 
tranquil. After this period the occupational affairs of life are more 
exacting. Before this period most children participate in music in a 
routine way without professing it. After this period large numbers 
of those who have had training or have expressed their enthusiasms 
in rich participation in the musical life cool off, as it were, and con- 
tinue their musical activities in a more or less perfunctory way, ex- 
cept for the few who have taken up the art professionally or continue 
as enthusiastic amateurs. 


YOUTH, THE AGE OF MUSIC 


The emotional age—For the present purpose we may think of 
youth as represented by the age of the teens, usually beginning in 
the high school. It is a brief period of storm and stress, emotional 
awakening and emotional struggles, in which the various emotional 
drives, more or less latent before, assert themselves, often to cool off 
or to be attenuated in later life. The older psychologists spoke of it 
as a period of rebirth, the passing from the period of protected and 
directed life into the emergence of a self-asserting personality. At 
the time of this awakening, life is largely emotional; it is the period 
of ardent love, of social awakening, of sports and play of all kinds, of 
fortes and faults, of artistic efforts, of devotion to ideals, of awaken- 
ing and emergence of controlled imagination, of the development of 
the great enthusiasms for life. Poetry, conversation, dancing, heroic 
stunts, emotional adventures of all kinds have their fling. This emo- 
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tional tendency finds its expression in the language of emotion, of 
which music is one. 

The age of serious play—Youth is the age of serious play. Before 
this period the child has spontaneously played much and hard 
enough, but now youth enters into specialized sports, finds a play 
outlet in one or more of the arts, and with the play attitude takes up 
serious roles in social responsibilities. All these are comparatively 
new and are, therefore, entered on with fresh enthusiasm. Emotion 
has a way of burning itself up. Toward the end of the college course, 
youth, having had its fling, feels fed up on sports and after that may 
not even sit on the bleachers or the side lines. The same is true of 
many of the artistic outlets. When youth comes of age, the ven- 
tures into poetry, music, dramatics, and various other forms of art 
cool off for the majority. This loss of interest is especially noticeable 
in the social activities, in which the vocal arts, the dance, and other 
instruments of wooing play so large a role. It should, however, be 
said that the better our education, home life, and vocational activi- 
ties are organized for right living, the less is the break at the be- 
ginning of this period of youth, as well as at the end. 

The age of decision and eliminations—The persons exceptionally 
gifted in music are precocious in that their artistic awakening comes 
earlier, and yet the real assertion and the serious functioning of their 
musical inspirations appear most characteristically and pass through 
the crucial period in the teens, after which large numbers of those 
who have gone through the fire of struggle for survival and mastery 
pass out of the picture. 

The educational age——Youth is the dominant educational period. 
Those who in this period qualify for higher education can and should 
continue their studies with organized effort and with confidence in 
success; but, on account of the American popular demand for higher 
and higher education, many of those who should be eliminated 
during this period float on, ill-motivated, ill-directed, floundering 
through college or professional education without regard to the 
worth-whileness of the procedure. Unfortunately, American educa- 
tion has not made adequate provision for the diversifying of training 
especially in the practical outlets at this age. 

This educational dominance of the period of the teens is par- 
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ticularly true for music. Unfortunately, large numbers of youth nat- 
urally endowed with the power of enjoying music have not even been 
discovered up to this time, either by themselves or by others, and 
they may pass through this last stage of opportunity without being 
discovered and often without realizing what they are missing. At 
this age the prospective musician will begin to try himself out, will 
discover the necessity for untiring and well-directed work, will con- 
centrate in the field of his most natural musical outlet, and will 
work hard in the face of the imminence of the decision as to success 
or failure in his own judgment, in the judgment of his teachers, and 
in the judgment of his companions and public. If successful here, he 
may continue his musical education in specialization, since music is 
essentially a body of skills. At the same time he may show a due 
regard for the necessity of a broadening education under larger 
horizons. Fortunate are they who follow these sound procedures. 

However, many students overlook the fact that, if their music is 
to be an avocation, it is to be pursued merely for the pleasure in- 
herent in it. They may struggle along simply because they have had 
initial training in this field, but without adequate motivation or 
anticipation of significant results. Achievement in music is an ar- 
tistic performance, and we should not add recklessly to the large 
group in society who feel that their early efforts were wasted and 
who have to go through life apologizing for their failure or medioc- 
rity in the artistic sense. At the same time we must bear in mind 
that satisfaction in musical performance for the great majority of 
persons comes from the pursuit of the cruder forms of music, espe- 
cially singing. Group singing, ordinary piano accompaniment for 
singing, dance music, and ragtime of all sorts should not be dis- 
couraged insofar as they form a natural outlet for those who pursue 
them. After all, “high-brow” music plays a very small vital role 
even in high society. 

Unfortunately, as in academic subjects, the real elimination of the 
unfit is not accomplished effectively, and there are masses of music 
students dribbling along with at best a low mediocrity as the destina- 
tion in sight. Since music, to be of.service in later life, must be 
either professional or eminently satisfying as an avocation after ad- 
vanced work in the subject, the necessity of making discriminating 
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and wise eliminations before a youth is of age cannot be stressed too 
strongly. A wise selection and guidance at this stage should, how- 
ever, in no way discourage those who get a genuine satisfaction out 
of music and are wisely motivated, especially for the keeping of an 
avocational interest alive with a modest degree of attainment. 

We must face the fact that most of those who are highly gifted in 
music and are deeply devoted to it will not enter the profession of 
music and may be engaged in such exacting occupations as to limit 
the time that they can devote avocationally to their favorite art. 
Yet of all the lovers of music, these are perhaps the ones who get the 
greatest enjoyment out of music and contribute most happily to 
the musical life of the community. 

It is not sufficient to get children started in musical education. 
They must also be motivated and given the outlets for self-expres- 
sion which tend to have lasting value in their lives. A drab picture 
is drawn by comparing the number of those who through high school 
have had the privilege of good training with the number of those in 
the best social groups of our cities today who actually contribute 
and take pleasure in contributing to the musical life of the com- 
munity and to their own personal moments of leisure. Here is a chal- 
lenge to adult education: a challenge to find and encourage self- 
expression in music in adult life. Nevertheless, a strong argument 
can be made for musical education even if it functions only during 
the period of adolescence. 

The age of leisure—Youth is, in a sense, the age of leisure. We 
think of a gentleman of leisure as a person who, by virtue of his 
being a gentleman, is active in pursuits which are not necessary for 
the earning of his bread and butter. If he is not active, he is not a 
gentleman. If his activity does not add to a genuine enrichment of 
his own life and the life of the community, he is not a gentleman. If 
he does not know how to play, he is not a gentleman. The same ideas 
apply in principle to the concept of a lady of leisure. The adolescent 
youth has many of the characteristics and the opportunities of a 
gentleman of leisure. These opportunities do not mean an easy life 
but a life characterized especially by the freedom to do just the 
things that he likes to do. These opportunities include, for many 
happily adjusted personalities, the development of the art of loafing: 
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the substitution for mere sitting, for mere gossiping, for mere eating 
and drinking, and for degrading pastimes, an active life of restful, 
satisfying, wholesome self-expression in the play attitude. 

The high-school or beginning college student is not, as a rule, 
working for a livelihood, is not held down to the specific demands of 
a trade, a business, or a profession. He is in a period of preliminary 
skirmishes, and the public-school programs provide liberally for 
these. He may spend his leisure time in the strenuous work of ath- 
letics or of any intellectual, artistic, or social pursuit lying outside 
the demands of the curriculum; he has time for such excursions. 

One of the happiest ways of spending his leisure time may be in 
the enthusiastic pursuit of musical activities. When he gets into col- 
lege, these opportunities are more restricted; when he gets into his 
job, they are still more limited. Whatever the line of pursuit, these 
extra-curriculum activities are indulged in as a form of play. No- 
body, however, can express in play all his intellectual, artistic, and 
social dreams or urges. Therefore the gentleman of leisure in the 
high school is forced to make a selection, and, in doing so, he rightly 
follows his natural bent of mind. If he casts his lot with music, he 
will train hard, will have the social satisfaction of supporting his 
musical group. Music becomes a game, involving contests with de- 
feats and victories. It becomes a topic for conversation in social 
leisure. While the high-school program and the junior-college pro- 
gram do not emphasize rigorous technical training as a part of the 
academic curriculum, the majority of students get their musical 
satisfaction from the way in which they utilize their leisure for 
music. It is significant that at this age the stress is not on the hear- 
ing of music but rather on participation in musical performance. 
This period is the age of action, perhaps the best type of preparation 
for the listening stage since it follows the educational principle of 
learning by doing. 

MUSIC FOR YOUTH 

During the present century most extraordinary progress has been 
made in the provision of musical facilities for youth by the recogni- 
tion of music as an academic subject, by the early and vital training 
in the grades, by the development of group activities in voice and 
instrument as a dominant extra-curriculum activity, by the motiva- 
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tion of training through opportunities for public performance and 
contest, and by the popularization of music through phonograph and 
radio. 

Up to the end of the past century youth had had no significant 
opportunities for music in the scheme of things. Music had to come 
through the taking of private lessons, often a drudgery without re- 
gard to likes or dislikes. The approach was purely technical. The 
mastery of the scales, though technically significant, was not in- 
spiring to the emergent musical mind and did not reveal the vast 
vistas of opportunity for self-expression in music. Music lessons were 
limited to those who could afford to pay for them. Few people had 
heard any good music. It had no significant status in the program 
of public education. Youth had no chance. Music for youth has been 
discovered in the past forty years. 

Music, an academic subject—When music gained recognition on a 
par with the three R’s in primary and elementary education, Ameri- 
ca entered on a new era. National music organizations of teachers 
developed. These began with the slogan, ‘Music for every child at 
public expense.” Realizing the futility of making every child musi- 
cal, they modified this slogan to, ‘“‘Music at public expense for every 
child in proportion to his natural ability.”” The market was flooded 
with educational music books and systems. Time for musical train- 
ing was set aside in the regular curriculum of the schools. It was 
recognized that only a person who has musical ability and training 
can teach music effectively. Scientific principles from other subjects 
were adopted. Specialized training for musical supervisors was pro- 
vided in teachers’ colleges. Teaching was improved. Groups of chil- 
dren were segregated into vocal and instrumental organizations, 
for both curricular and extra-curriculum activities. Instruments 
were furnished at public expense. Credit for music gained current 
coinage on a par with history and chemistry. The introduction of 
principles of educational psychology led to selective admission and 
elimination and gave the teachers a basis for the administration of 
praise or blame in achievement. Few public-school subjects can 
point to a similar epoch-making stride. These achievements today 
give youth a chance in music. 

Orientation in the grades—For the musical life of youth at and 
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soon after the high-school age, the training in the grades was most 
significant, and that, in turn, was rooted in a national awakening to 
the possibilities and the responsibilities of music in the earliest years 
in the home and the kindergarten. This awakening was strengthened 
by the recognition given art in general. Music early became associ- 
ated with the speech arts, the dance, and other games. The develop- 
ment in the graphic and the plastic arts, though slow, was somewhat 
parallel with music for these early years. In the eight years in the 
grades there developed a process of selective opportunities for the 
pursuit of music so that Freshmen entered the high school as a 
group fairly differentiated on the basis of abilities, opportunities, 
likes and dislikes, and ambitions for music. 

This differentiation had a twofold effect on the high school: first, 
the elimination of pupils who, on various legitimate grounds, did not 
qualify for musical training at public expense at this stage and, 
second, the beginning of specialization for those who had previously 
found themselves or who at this stage made a happy decision. Thus 
the development of music in the high school has followed logically on 
the early development of music in the grades, and in like manner the 
development of music at the college level is now beginning to follow 
the development of music in the high school. 

Group activities in voice and instrument—Youth is the age of 
learning by doing. This principle has been implemented in high- 
school education by the development of group activities, both in 
theoretical and in practical music, both in the curricular and in the 
extra-curriculum activities. Throughout, the emphasis has been on 
action. Instruments are supplied at public expense; opportunities 
are given for participation in programs of entertainment; and a 
stimulus has been climaxed by the introduction of local, state, and 
national contests for groups and for individuals. 

The adoption of the principle of group instruction at this level has 
had many significant advantages. It draws large numbers of pupils 
into group activities for the social value of the activity in itself and 
for the social value of participation in public life. It has lessened the 
cost of musical education many times over by training ten or a 
hundred pupils in a group as effectively, in many respects, as they 
could be trained by individual instruction. Group instruction has, 
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perhaps, been the strongest leverage for the motivation of musical 
pursuits in the school. It has increased the pursuit of individual in- 
struction on the basis of discovered needs, for example, in the mas- 
tery of a particular instrument for participation in the band or 
orchestra or in the development of a voice discovered in the group. 
The individual instruction has thus been motivated and made to fit 
into particular niches in the musical groups or in the choice of voca- 
tional pursuits in society. 

Contests—The development of contests both in individual and in 
group performance has had a profound effect on the development of 
music in youth and is destined to serve in large part as a clearing- 
house. Educators recognize many drawbacks in the plan of contests. 
Preparation for the contests requires excessive time and highly 
trained teachers. A contest becomes an occasion for the revelation 
and the objectifying of differences in individuals and groups. It in- 
volves some little expense. It tends to discourage the pupils who 
cannot qualify. 

But let us look at the other side. In the state of Iowa, for ex- 
ample, the state-wide contests, which have been conducted for about 
the past ten years, have done far more than anything else to vitalize 
music education in the high school. Four years ago I became ac- 
quainted with a group of ten girls who came from a little town three 
hundred miles away. They had not placed in the contest; they had 
had no chance. I supposed that this contest would be the last that 
we should see of them, but the next year they appeared in a body— 
happy and optimistic, in a fighting mood—and won honors. I asked 
how they accounted for their success, and they said, ‘When we got 
home and reported that we had had no chance in the state contest, 
the commercial club of our town raised a purse and employed a 
teacher to come into the high school and train us in music.” When 
the commercial club goes into its pockets in the interest of putting 
music on the map in its community, music is beginning to function 
in that community. 

Nobody cares to tune a fiddle for four years; but, if he has the 
opportunity to play a tune, he will gladly keep the fiddle tuned. 
This fact has been shown ona large scale as a result of the contest 
plans. Not only have the final local, district, and state contests be- 
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come goals, but every daily practice has gained an objective and is a 
topic for social conversation. The contests have made each partici- 
pant critical of his own performance and the performance of the 
group and have also made each ambitious for improvement. They 
have raised standards of selection in musical material. They have re- 
sulted in the giving of higher musical education to large numbers of 
gifted persons whose talents would not otherwise have come to the 
serious attention of parents or educational interests. The methods of 
judging these contests have been greatly improved in the direction 
of offering encouragement where encouragement is due without dis- 
couraging more modest attainments where they are indicated. 

Educators used to think that football was the only thing that 
would arouse enthusiastic support in the field of avocational activi- 
ties for youth; but, as I have witnessed the attitude of high-school 
pupils in training for musical contests, heard reports of the atti- 
tudes of the parents and the backers, and watched the culmination 
of enthusiasm at the annual contest, I can say that there can be, for 
youth, as substantial enthusiasm in contests of music as there is in 
football. In other words, the youth of the state have entered into 
music in the spirit of play, with determination to train well, play 
hard, and win if possible. Enthusiasms for a center of interest in 
public and in private have been found in this music. 

The hearing of music. —Within the past forty years, also, America 
has for the first time begun to hear music, good, bad, and indifferent. 
When the first phonograph came to our city, the host at an evening 
reception furnished music in a mysterious way. He had installed the 
phonograph in a niche curtained off in the hallway so that the direc- 
tion from which the sound emerged was difficult to detect. He played 
three or four songs by a male quartette, which were richly applauded 
by his audience on the supposition that he had stationed a male 
quartette somewhere in the house. Music had come into the social 
group in a mysterious way. 

Throughout the foregoing discussion I have stressed musical per- 
formance because action is the way of youth, the way of education, 
and the way of any preparation for the listening mood and critical 
attitude. The development of the opportunities for listening has, of 
course, been unparalleled in the history of the world. The masses 
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are given the opportunity of hearing good music. Many have taken 
the attitude of sneering at the music offered by phonograph and 
radio on the grounds of quality of rendition and of choice of type; but 
it is safe to say that what is offered is what people want, and there 
is some basis for saying that to a great extent what people really 
want is what is good for them. On the other hand, the furnishing of 
music at all levels has unquestionably had the marked effect of rais- 
ing the American level of musical appreciation step by step. People 
can be educated to listen, and in a marvelous way the radio has really 
taught people to listen. You cannot learn to swim without going 
near the water. Radio has had the effect of discouraging some per- 
sons from the development of musical skills in performance, because 
they realize that what they can hear is superior to anything that 
they can do. On the other hand, radio has stirred the musical inter- 
ests of the masses into appreciation of the possibilities of music at 
their respective levels and not only has made them whistle the 
tunes but has encouraged them to participate in various modes of 
performance. Listening to the “canned” music has certainly gone 
far to develop the ability for listening to legitimate music on the 
stage. 

Some years ago I had the privilege of being the guest of the city of 
Copenhagen for a week. Among the entertainments offered by the 
city was a grand opera. The invitation came in the form of a large, 
beautifully engraved card of marked distinction and good taste. At- 
tached to it was the actual ticket to one of the best seats in the house, 
and the price printed on this ticket was, in American money, twenty- 
three cents. It can be said almost literally that, when grand opera is 
played in Copenhagen, people of all classes come out and tend to 
listen with appreciation and more or less discrimination. The people 
have been educated to hear music. It has been brought down to their 
level. Therefore the music functions in the social and home life of 
that city. Music of a very high order furnishes the entertainment in 
the parks and the public halls. That tradition is fast coming to this 
country, and the effective training of our youth will do much to 
hasten the day. 
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Ww” should go to college? It appears self-evident that only those 
persons who can profit from the opportunities offered should 
enter any given college. The large number of Freshmen whose names 
appear on the lists of scholastic failures indicates that many students 
are entering college who do not profit from the opportunities offered. 
That these students fail is to the credit of neither the high schools 
nor the colleges. The situation can be justified only by admitting 
the inadequacy of the present methods of predicting college success. 

In view of the variety of factors that seem to affect scholastic suc- 
cess, the present writers decided to investigate the predictive value 
of ratings of character traits when these ratings were made by teach- 
ers in whose classes the individual pupil was enrolled at the time the 
rating was made. Two of the means of predicting college success 
which are frequently used at the present time are high-school marks 
and aptitude tests. The correlations of the former with college marks 
range from .50 to .60, while the latter show a mean of about .46.' 
Since the predictive efficiency, as indicated by the coefficient of 
alienation, of these procedures is only about 13 per cent better than 
a guess, there appears to be ample room for improvement. 

As the basis of a rating sheet for use by the classroom teachers, 
thirteen traits were selected: ability to learn, memory, habits of 
studiousness, persistence, conscientiousness, accuracy, desire to ex- 
cel, ability to do independent work, ability to budget time, adapt- 
ability, social maturity, cultural background, and health. At the 
bottom of the rating sheet was also placed a request for “your gen- 

* Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education, pp. 419, 426. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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eral estimate of this pupil’s probable success in college. (This is not 
an average of the previous ratings.)” 

These fourteen items were placed on a single mimeographed sheet, 
together with space for the name of the pupil, the subject that the 
pupil was studying under the rating teacher, and the name of the 
college that the student planned to attend. Squares were provided 
so that each trait might be rated on a five-point basis corresponding 
to the generally accepted marking systems. 

Ratings were obtained from all the teachers of all the graduating 
Seniors in high schools located in Phoenix, Tucson, Mesa, and Doug- 
las (all located in Arizona), who indicated an intention to attend any 
of Arizona’s five institutions of higher learning. Only ratings of pu- 
pils who later enrolled in the Phoenix Junior College and the Univer- 
sity of Arizona were used because only in these institutions did a 
sufficient number finally matriculate to provide the desired re- 
liability. The averages of the first-semester marks were obtained 
from these colleges to be used as the criterion of college success, and 
scores on the tests of mental ability and of English aptitude were 
obtained for purposes of comparison. 

After all cases of incomplete data had been eliminated, there 
remained 153 cases at the University of Arizona and 104 at the 
Phoenix Junior College. The two sets of data were handled separate- 
ly so that one group might serve as a check on the other. Since high- 
school Seniors in Arizona frequently carry light loads, the mean num- 
ber of rating sheets per pupil was 2.61. An arithmetic average for 
each trait for each pupil was used for judging the predictive value of 
that trait. Another arithmetic average, hereafter called “average 
teacher rating,” of all the ratings on all the items for each pupil was 
calculated to represent the sheet as a whole. 

Correlations were computed between each of the fourteen items 
and the criterion of the average first-semester mark in college. The 
average teacher rating was also correlated with the average semester 
mark, the score on the English-aptitude test, and the score on the 
tests of mental ability. Further zero-order correlations were com- 
puted between the mental-ability test score and average mark, Eng- 
lish score and average mark, and English score and mental-ability 
test score. The multiple-correlation technique was used to compute 
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the correlations between the criterion of average first-semester mark 
and the three variables: average teacher rating, mental-ability test 
score, and English-aptitude score. 

The comparative value of the teacher ratings in the cases studied 
is shown in Table 1. For the University of Arizona students the cor- 
relation (.64 + .o4) between average teacher rating and average 
first-semester mark is much higher than the correlations of average 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS INVOLVING AVERAGE TEACHER RATINGS, 
MENTAL-ABILITY TEST SCORES, ENGLISH-APTITUDE TEST 
SCORES, AND AVERAGE FIRST-SEMESTER MARKS IN COL- 
LEGE 


CoRRELATION 


Irzus Co — University of Phoenix 


Arizona Junior College 
Students Students 


Average first-semester mark and: 
Average teacher rating 64+. .62+ .04 
Mental-ability score .42t. .21+ .06 
English-aptitude score .40+ .06 


Average teacher rating and: 
Mental-ability score -49+ .05 
English-aptitude score 442. 


Mental-ability score and English- 
aptitude score -742. 


first-semester mark with the mental-ability test score (.42 + .o5) 
and with the English-aptitude score (.49 + .04). The Junior College 
data show an even greater margin in favor of the rating sheet with a 
correlation of .62 + .o4 between it and average mark, as compared 
with .21 + .06 for the mental-ability test and .40 + .o6 for the Eng- 
lish-aptitude test score. 

The average rating of the classroom teachers yields a correlation 
of .35 + .o5 with the Carnegie Mental Ability Tests, Group Exami- 
nation, Form A, which are used at the University of Arizona, and 
.49 + .o5 with the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, Form B, used at the Phoenix Junior College. 
The correlation between the average teacher rating and the English 
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score at the University (composite of scores on the Nelson High- 
School English Test and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test for Col- 
leges and Senior High Schools) is .44 + .o5. The same correlation at 
the Phoenix Junior College, where the Iowa Placement Examina- 
tions, Series ET1, Revised, Form B, were used, is .41 + .06. The 
strong correlation of .74 + .o2 is found between the Carnegie Mental 
Ability Tests and the composite English score mentioned above. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EACH OF ITEMS RATED BY 
TEACHERS AND AVERAGE FIRST-SEMESTER 
MARK IN COLLEGE 


CoRRELATION WITH 
AVERAGE MARK 


University of Phoenix 
Arizona Junior College 
Students Students 


Ability to learn .04 set. 
Memory .04 
Studiousness .03 
Persistence .04 
Conscientiousness 
Accuracy 
Desire to excel 
Ability to do work 
Ability to budget time. . 
Adaptability. 
Social maturity 
Cultural background 

Health 


An inspection of Table 2 will show that the best of the fourteen 
items rated are studiousness, general estimate of success, persistence, 
and ability to budget time—all with correlations consistently about 
.60. Health, as estimated by teachers, shows little relation with later 
success in college classes. Cultural background, adaptability, and 
social maturity show lower correlations than the other traits. Ap- 
parent at a glance is a rather high degree of persistence from item to 
item, which probably indicates a “halo effect.’”’ The arithmetic aver- 
age of all the correlations is .54. 
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When multiple-correlation coefficients were computed with the 
average first-semester mark as a criterion and average teacher rat- 
ing, mental-ability test score, and English-aptitude score as vari- 
ables, it was found, as shown in Table 3, that the correlation be- 
tween marks and average rating was increased but little by the addi- 
tion of the other variables. The increases in the correlations are 
scarcely enough to justify the added expense and effort. 


TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF THREE MEASURES AND 
THE CRITERION OF AVERAGE FIRST-SEMESTER 
MARK IN COLLEGE 


CoRRELATION WITH 
AVERAGE 


Phoenix 
Junior 
College 

Students 


University of 
Arizona 
Students 


Average teacher rating alone 64 .62 
Average teacher rating plus mental- 
ability score .67 63 
Average teacher rating plus English- 
aptitude score .68 
Average teacher rating plus mental- 
ability and English-aptitude scores. . .69 


The results in Table 4, obtained when the technique of partial 
correlation is applied to the data, seem to indicate that the subjec- 
tive evaluations of classroom teachers uncover some factors affecting 
college success which are not adequately measured by the mental- 
ability and the English-aptitude tests. When both mental-ability 
test scores and English-aptitude scores are held constant, the coef- 
ficient of correlation between the average teacher rating and the 
average first-semester mark falls from .64 to .54, a drop of .10. On 
the other hand, the correlation between mental-ability score and 
average first-semester mark falls from .42 to .27 when average 
teacher rating is held constant, and it drops down to .og (a drop of 
.33) when both average teacher rating and English score are held 
constant. Likewise the correlation between English score and aver- 
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age mark falls from .49 to .30 when average teacher rating is held 
constant and to .17 when both average teacher rating and intel- 
ligence score are held constant. ; 

The rating sheet is particularly effective for identifying students 
who will do above-mean or below-mean work in college. Table 5 
shows that 79 per cent of the students who were rated by the teach- 
ers as able to do work above the mean of the group actually did 
achieve in the upper half of the Freshman class at the University of 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISONS OF ZERO-ORDER AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN (1) AVERAGE FIRST-SEMESTER MARK, (2) AVER- 
AGE TEACHER RATING, (3) MENTAL-ABILITY SCORE, 
AND (4) ENGLISH-APTITUDE SCORE FOR STUDENTS AT 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Variables Zeve-Onder Variables Partial Decrease 
Correlation Correlation 


-33 


113.24 


32 


-49 


Arizona, while of those who were expected to do work of below-mean 
quality, 69 per cent actually achieved at that level. This result 
would give an average efliciency of 74 per cent in picking above-the- 
average and below-the-average students. 

Another tendency shown by the rating sheet was that high-school 
teachers tend to rate pupils higher than they actually achieve in 
college. The mean of the average teacher ratings for the 153 cases at 
the University of Arizona was 2.348, while the mean of the average 
first-semester marks was 3.197, a difference of .849 of a grade point. 
The same figures at Phoenix Junior College were 2.784 and 2.452, a 
difference of .332 of a grade point. This tendency to overrate does 
not destroy predictive efficiency; it merely raises the critical score. 

The correlation of the rating sheet with actual college success as 
measured by first-semester marks gives a predictive efficiency of 23 
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per cent based on the coefficient of alienation. This efficiency com- 
pares favorably with the measures now in common use, which, with a 
correlation of about .50 with marks, give a predictive efficiency of 13 
per cent better than a pure guess. The comparison is even more fa- 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RATED BY TEACHERS AS ABLE 
To DO WORK ABOVE AND BELOW MEAN ACCORDING TO 
AVERAGE FIRST-SEMESTER MARK IN COLLEGE 


STUDENTS WITH STUDENTS WITH 
AVERAGE MARK AVERAGE MARK 
ABOVE MEAN BELOW MEAN 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Above mean 60 79 16 21 
Below mean 24 31 53 69 


vorable when consideration is given to the similar efficiencies of 2 per 
cent and g per cent for the mental-ability tests and those of 8 per 
cent and 12 per cent for the English-aptitude tests now employed by 
the two institutions. 

A rating sheet of this nature seems to offer promise as an aid in the 
prediction of college success. The ability of high-school teachers to 
forecast the work which students will do in college apparently gives 
an efficiency greater than that of measures now commonly used for 
the purpose. 


AVERAGE 
TEACHER 


TRENDS IN REQUIREMENTS FOR SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 


HENRY L. SISK 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 


* 


INTRODUCTION 


ARLY in this century the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
E cation took up the problems of the training and the certifying 
of teachers. The National Education Association soon interested it- 
self in the problem, and in 1916 the Society of College Teachers of 
Education began a study of the problem of the issuance of state 
certificates to college graduates. However, this type of study was 
soon given up, and the first complete investigation dealing with the 
certification of high-school teachers appeared in 1924.” 

The present study is concerned only with the academic and the 
professional requirements for the secondary-school certificate of the 
highest grade in each of the forty-eight states for the years 1923, 
1934, and 1938. “Academic requirements” are interpreted as re- 
quirements in academic subject matter completed in an institution 
above high-school level. Teaching majors and minors are included 
in this group of requirements. ‘‘Professional requirements” are in- 
terpreted as professional education courses required in a collegiate 
institution. In some instances successful teaching experience may be 
substituted for formal work in education. In no case have the re- 
quirements for the special subjects, such as music, art, and home 
economics, been included in this study because in most instances a 
teacher must meet special requirements in order to give instruction 
in these subjects. 

It must be understood that usually many requirements other than 

* Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Certification of Teachers. Fifth Yearbook of the Nation- 
al Society for the Scientific Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1906. 

2Millard L. Lowery, ‘‘Certification of High School Teachers.” Doctor’s thesis. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1924. 
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the academic and the professional provisions must be met by a per- 
son who wishes to be certified for secondary-school teaching. In 
many cases there are also available types of certificates other than 
the highest-grade certificate with which this study is concerned. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


The academic requirements for the year 1923 were taken from 
Lowery’s study. Those for 1934 were obtained from the investiga- 
tion of Margaret M. Pease.’ The requirements for the highest-grade 
certificate for the year 1938 were taken from Woellner and Wood’s 
study.? This information has been tabulated and is presented in 
composite form. 

When the data are considered, it is well to bear in mind the two 
phases of this problem: the academic requirements and the profes- 
sional requirements for certification. It must be pointed out that in 
many instances the actual requirements necessary for employment 
are higher than the minimum requirements presented here. This dis- 
crepancy is due largely to the fact that most of the state institutions 
for the training of teachers have set standards for graduation that 
are above the minimums set by law. This statement also holds true 
for the specificity of some of the requirements; that is, a given 
statute may not require a certain sequence of courses for certifica- 
tion, but the state institutions may require a very definite sequence 
of courses for graduation. 

The number of hours of professional training required and the 
number of hours of that training which is specified in each of the 
forty-eight states for 1923, 1934, and 1938 are shown in Table 1. 
In 1923 there were seven states that did not state definitely the 
number of hours of professional training required for certification. 
However, by 1934 every state had set a minimum for professional 
training. In 1923 nineteen states specified the courses that would 
meet part or all of the total requirement, while in 1934 the number 
of states specifying the type of training was thirty-six and in 1938 

t Margaret M. Pease, ‘‘Trends in the Certification of High-School Teachers in the 
United States in the Years 1924-1934.”’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Smith College, 


1935. 
2 Robert Carlton Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Teaching Certifi- 
cates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 (third edition). 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF HOURS OF EDUCATION REQUIRED AND NUMBER OF HOURS 
SPECIFIED FOR HIGHEST-GRADE SECONDARY CERTIFICATE » 
IN 1923, 1934, AND 1938 


Totat NumBer oF Hours NumMsBer or Hours 
SPECIFIED 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


* Six months of experience. || Practice teaching and six hours of secondary education. 
t Practice teaching and any two courses. { Practice teaching and three specified courses. 

} Five courses specified. ** Practice teaching and special methods. 

§ Sixteen hours of the total is the maximum for certain courses. 


4 

STATE 
1923 1934 1938 1923 1934 1938 . 
18 21 21 9 21 18 

| 4 18 24 24 9 21 21 

22 18 18 II 9 9 
20 20 20 Tt 10 10 

6 8 8 6 8 8 

18 18 t 15 15 

18 18 18 18 9 9 

24 15 18 t 15 15 

20 15 15 § 15 15 

18 18 18 8 II II 

24 12 18 24 || 15 nt 

13 16 10 10 
Massachusetts............ 6 12 12 

12 15 6 12 12 

12 15 15 5 10 

24 17 17 II II 
25 24 14 20 

18 18 18 12 12 12 

12 17 16 17 16 

15 15 15 3 

12 18 18 12 6 

2 

4g 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


TotaL NuMBER oF Hours NumBer or Hours 
REQUIRED SPECIFIED 


tt Four courses and practice teaching. tt Thirty weeks of teaching experience. 


forty-three. Thus it may be seen that there has been a definite trend 
toward specific statement of the professional requirements, both in 
the total number of hours required and in the type of work that 
must be completed. In the main this tendency may be attributed to 
two factors: (1) the growth of teaching as a profession and (2) the 
increasing importance of the state department and the resultant 
centralization of authority. 

The distribution of the states according to the number of semester 
hours of professional training required for the secondary-school cer- 
tificate of the highest grade in 1923, 1934, and 1938 is shown in 
Table 2. In 1923 nine states required no professional courses in edu- 
cation; ten states required twelve to thirteen hours of professional 
training in education; and seven states required twenty-four semes- 
ter hours of professional courses. The remainder of the states re- 
quired from six to twenty-three semester hours of professional train- 
ing. The mean number of hours required in education was sixteen. 
In 1934, however, eighteen states required a minimum of eighteen 
semester hours of professional training. The remaining states re- 
quired from eight hours to twenty-five hours. The figures for 1934 
seem to represent a stabilization, for by 1938 requirements had 
changed only slightly. In 1938 nineteen states required eighteen se- 
mester hours of professional training; one state required only eight 
semester hours; and only two states required twenty-four semester 
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STATE 
1923 1934 1938 1923 1934 1938 
24 24 24 tt tt tt 
18 18 6 10 15 
Vermont................. tft 12 12 3 3 
18 18 18 3 8 8 
Washington.............. 12 24 13 12 
West Virginia............ 12 24 14 14 
. Wisconsin............... 12 18 18 12 8 BK) 
12 16 16 10 10 
16.1 27.2 16.8 10.8 $2.4 | 
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hours. For both years, 1934 and 1938, the mean number of hours in 
education required for certification was approximately seventeen. 

From these data it may be seen that there is a definite tendency 
to set the minimum professional training in education at eighteen 
semester hours as requisite for the secondary-school certificate of the 
highest grade. It is interesting to note that in 1938 thirty-seven of 
the forty-eight states had set professional requirements ranging be- 
tween fourteen and nineteen semester hours, inclusive, of work in 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
SEMESTER HOURS IN EDUCATION REQUIRED FOR SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL CERTIFICATE OF HIGHEST GRADE IN 1923 
1934, AND 1938 


NuMBER oF STATES REQUIRING 
NuMBER oF Hours 
oF EDUCATION 


9 
2 
I 
3 
° 
3 
I 
9 
2 
I 
7 


oo 


education. Although in many states experience is not demanded by 
law for the highest-grade secondary certificate, competition within 
the teaching profession and local requirements make experience an 
important factor in obtaining employment as a secondary-school 
teacher. 

The academic requirements for the highest-grade secondary cer- 
tificate for 1923, 1934, and 1938 are shown in Table 3. It will be 
noted that even as early as 1923 each of the forty-eight states re- 
quired a Bachelor’s degree. This finding does not mean that it was 
impossible for a person to teach in secondary schools without a de- 
gree, for in many instances other certificates were issued which did 
not require college graduation. 


1923 1934 1938 ay 
18 19 

5 2 f 
| 

i 
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TABLE 3 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGHEST-GRADE SECONDARY CERTIFICATE 
IN 1923, 1934, AND 1938 


BACHELOR’S 


DEGREE 


NUMBER OF 
Hours In 
Major Fretp 


NUMBER OF 
Hovrs In 
Mrnor 


NuMBER oF Hours 
oF GRADUATE 
Work 


1934 


1934] 1938 


New Hampshire... 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina... . 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina.... 


South Dakota 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKK KKK KKK KKK KK 


KK KK KK KK KKK KKK KK KK KK KKK KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 


‘15 | 15 


* Continuous work for two years in two high-school subjects (twelve hours each). 
t Fifteen hours of graduate work after July, 1939. 
t English or home economics require twenty-four; science or social science, eighteen. 


; 
4 STATE 
1923| MMM] 1938] 1923]| 1934] 1938] 1923 1923} 1934 | 1038 
Alabama.........} X ....| M.A. | M.A, 
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In 1923 definite requirements for the granting of a teaching major 
were set by law in only five states, but by 1938 this number had 
reached thirty. Only two states made definite requirements for a 
teaching minor in 1923, while in 1938 sixteen states had definite 
requirements for the certification of a teaching minor. In most in- 
stances certification of a teaching major requires between eighteen 
and twenty-four semester hours of work in the field in which the 
prospective candidate wishes to teach. The requirements for the 
teaching minor range, for the most part, between ten and fifteen 
semester hours of subject-matter preparation. 

Several of the states have set up special requirements for the 
certification of candidates as teachers of the special subjects, such as 
music, art, physical education, and home economics. Again it is 
well to mention that, although a statute may not contain the specific 
courses necessary for a given field of teaching, most of the training 
institutions require definite sequences of courses for graduation. 

In 1923 California was the only state requiring graduate work for 
the secondary-school certificate of highest grade. This state required 
thirty semester hours at the graduate level. In 1934 two more states, 
Arizona and Washington, required thirty semester hours of graduate 
work, and Alabama, Iowa, and South Carolina required the Master’s 
degree. At present eight states require graduate training for the 
highest-grade secondary certificate: Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, and 
South Carolina require the Master’s degree; Arizona, California, and 
Washington require thirty semester hours of graduate work; and 
Oregon requires fifteen semester hours of graduate work. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. There has been a trend toward specific statement in the stat- 
utes of professional and academic requirements. 

2. There is a tendency to require five years of training, the last of 
which is at the graduate level, for certification as a secondary-school 
teacher. 

3. Each year the requirements for the secondary-school certificate 
of the highest grade are becoming more standardized among the 
various states. 

4. A study of the requirements set for graduation by state uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges would reveal the situation as it ac- 
tually exists. 
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FAMILIAR WORDS IN FAMILIAR BOOKS 


RUTH STRANG: 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


* 


FACTORS OF READABILITY 


oys and girls find books readable for a number of reasons. 

Among the factors that make a book easy or difficult for a 
particular individual are his background of knowledge and experi- 
ence, his interest in the book, the vocabulary difficulty, the sim- 
plicity and directness of sentence structure, the organization and 
development of the book as a whole, the format, and the difficulty 
of the concepts presented. 

The opinions of high-school and college students about what 
makes a book easy or difficult agree closely with the statements 
made by librarians, publishers, and teachers and with the results 
of investigations. 

The factors making a book easy to read, which were spontaneously 
mentioned by pupils in eight classes of two high schools,? and the 
number of pupils mentioning each factor are: (a) style, including 
“plain everyday English,” easy and simple vocabulary, conversa- 
tion rather than description, short paragraphs and sentences, first- 
person narrative, 181 pupils; (b) content that is interesting, including 
such elements as colorful detail, suspense, good introduction, much 
action, humor, “‘true to life,” variety, modern characters, 137 pupils; 
(c) format, including illustrations, large or moderately large print, 
non-glossy paper, “not too many pages,” and “not too many chap- 
ters,” 118 pupils; and (d) oreanization, “not too involved,” “not 
too much detail,” “not toc >mplicated a plot,” “rapid action,” 
“to the point,” “short and titled chapters,” “topic sentence at the 
beginning of each paragraph,” 79 pupils. 

* With the assistance of Blanche Baker and Constance McCullough. 


2 This information was obtained through the co-operation of Hardy R. Finch, of 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, and Frances Wilson, of Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. 
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The factors which in the opinion of these high-school pupils make 
a book difficult are essentially the converse of those which make 
a book easy. 

The following comments of highly intelligent college students ob- 
tained through interviews" were still more penetrating concerning 
causes of difficulty than were those of high-school pupils. 

1. Too many thoughts in a paragraph or on a page, so that you have to 
spend too much time on it. A book doesn’t seem so hard if you can turn pages 
fairly quickly. 

2. Necessity to refer back to earlier pages or ahead to later ones. 

3. Technical terms that I’ve never seen before and that aren’t explained 
when they’re first used. 

4. Principles given, with no examples. 

5. Unorganized text, no pictures or examples. 

6. Complicated sentences, especially when there isn’t logical continuity. 

7. Discussion of a topic without telling anything of its background. 

The problem of ascertaining the difficulty of reading material 
has been studied in four main ways: (1) by obtaining the judgments 
of pupils and of librarians, English professors, and other “experts” 
as to what makes a book easy or difficult to read; (2) by testing the 
actual difficulty that particular books present to students in class- 


room and library situations; (3) by analyzing printed material for 
structural or thought elements that might account for their demon- 
strated or estimated degree of difficulty; (4) by the clinical method, 
which involves the analysis of the individual as well as the analysis 
of the book and seeks to find relationships between the two. 


THE VOCABULARY FACTOR 


This article is limited to a consideration of a single factor in diffi- 
culty, namely, vocabulary. This single factor is by no means simple. 
Its complexity is due to such factors as the following: (1) Each 
word may have a number of meanings which are recognized in a 
semantic count but not in a frequency count. (2) The reader may 
fail to select the meaning demanded by the context. The appropri- 
ate meaning sometimes is discovered only through a study of the 
author’s mood, intent, purpose, and audience. (3) Differences in 
the readers’ backgrounds and previous experiences may make the 


* With the assistance of June Carpenter, of Barnard College, Columbia University. 
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same word easy for one person and difficult for another. These indi- 
vidual differences in responses to words lead one to question whether 
there is any such thing as general vocabulary difficulty. 

The assumptions underlying both Ogden’s structurally deter- 
mined list of basic words’ and Thorndike’s list of the most fre- 
quently recurring words in a wide variety of printed sources? appear 
to be sound. Because of the preponderance of these common words 
in many books, boys and girls should become familiar with the sense 
meanings of Ogden’s list of basic English words and with the thou- 
sand words found by Thorndike to be the most frequently recurring 
words. As a matter of fact, pupils of fourth-grade reading ability 
have demonstrated their mastery of the first twenty-five hundred 
words of the Thorndike list. 

These frequently recurring words form the bulk of the running 
words in most juvenile and in many adult books. Table 1 shows 
that more than three-fourths of the words in nonfiction books! 
written for boys and girls are in the first thousand of the Thorndike 
list. Popular stories of adventure, such as those written by Grenfell, 
Seton, Lindbergh, Johnson, and Halliburton, use these same famil- 
iar words generously. Certain widely used textbooks in social sci- 
ence, natural science, and health carry their technical vocabulary 
in a matrix of these very common words. The percentage of words 
not in the Thorndike list is extremely small and is composed largely 
of proper nouns, dialect, and words with specialized meanings fre- 
quently clarified in the text. 

A more limited study of popular factual-type books written for 
adults likewise shows them to contain a high percentage of words in 
the Thorndike first thousand. Hoskins’ The Tides of Life, for ex- 


1 Charles K. Ogden, Basic English. Psyche Miniatures, General Series, No. 29. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1932 (third edition). 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher’s Word Book of the Twenty Thousand Words 
Found Most Frequently and Widely in General Reading for Children and Young People. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932 (revised). 


3A running count was made of words from three samplings of these books: one 
sampling at the beginning, one in the middle, and one at the end of each book. The 
length of the samplings varied from five hundred to two thousand words. The smaller 
sample was used after a preliminary study had shown that the percentages from the 
smaller samplings agreed closely with the percentages from the larger samplings. 
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ample, carries its technical vocabulary load on the back of about 
7o per cent of words in the first thousand of the Thorndike list. 


TABLE 1 


NONFICTION BOOKS EXAMINED AND PERCENTAGE OF WORDS APPEARING 
IN SPECIFIED POSITIONS IN THORNDIKE’S LIST 


NAME oF Book 


PUBLISHER 


PERCENTAGE OF WORDS IN 
THORNDIKE List 


1st 
1,000 


ad 
1,000 


Over 
2,000 


Adrift on an Ice-pan........ 
Adventures in HeaJth....... 
Useful Science, Book II 


Biography of a Grizzly. . 
Useful Science, Book I. . 


Introduction to American 


Civilization 
My Own Science Problems. . 
This Changing World 


Boy’s Life of Mark Twain... 
Man’s Advancing Civilization 


Story of My Life 


h Probl 


Grenfell 


Charters, Smiley, 
and Strang 

Weed and Rex- 
ford 

Seton 

Weed and Rex- 
ford 


Rugg 

Hunter and 
Whitman 

Powers, Neuner, 
and Bruner 

Paine 

Perkins 


Keller 


Ed and 


Civics throug 


Oregon Trail 
Boys’ Life of Theodore Roose- 


velt 
Man’ s Control of His Envi- 


ronment. 
Community and Vocational 


Cc fae Civilizations in the 
Modern World 

Over African Jungles 

Introduction to the Problems 
of American Culture...... 

Royal Road to Romance... . 

Wild Animals I Have Known 

Glorious Adventure 


On the Road to Civilization. 


Dondineau 
Parkman 
Hagedorn 


Powers, Neuner, 
and Bruner 


Hill 
Lindbergh 


Rugg 
R 


ugg 
Johnson 
Rugg 
Halliburton 
Seton 
Halliburton 


Heckel and Sig- 
man 


Houghton Miff- 
in, 
Macmillan, 1935 
Winston, 1934 
Century, 1918 
Winston, 1933 
Ginn, 1929 
American Book, 
1935 
Ginn, 1934 


Ka, Nally, 

Page, 1903 

Macmillan, 1935 


Ginn, 1910 
Harper, 1918 


Ginn, 1935 

Ginn, 1928 

Putnam’s, 1927 

Ginn, 1930 

Ginn, 1930 

Harcourt, Brace, 
1935 


Ginn, 1931 

Garden City, 
1925 

Grosset & Dun- 
lap, 1921 

Bobbs-Merrill, 


1927 
Winston, 1937 


5.4 
6.1 


8.7 
7 


Seventy-seven per cent of the words in James Truslow Adams’ Epic 
of America appear in the first thousand and less than 1 per cent 
are not in the Thorndike list. Even the more technical History of the 
American People by Muzzey was found to consist of these familiar 
first-thousand words to the extent of 68 per cent. Burnham’s The 


~ 
i 
AUTHOR 
| 500 | 500 || List - 
75-5] 9-5 | 85.0 0.9 
71.2|11.8 | 83.0 I 7 
74.4] 7.6 | 82.0] 4.4 | 1 
7.4 | 81.3] 6.8 | 
73.7| 7.4 | 81.1] 6.8 | 11.5] .6 
| 
72.1] 8.6 | 80.7] 7.5 | 11.2] .6 
73.1] 7.4 | 80.5] 5.1 | 13.5] 
71.2] 8.6 | 79.8] 7.1 | 12.1] 1.0 a 
70.9] 8:6 | 78.6] 8.9 | 11.9] 
70.0] 8.6 | 78.6] 8.9 | 11.9] .6 
71.5] 7.0 | 78.5] 6.0 | 13.6] 1.9 
69.9] 8.5 | 78.4) 8.6] 12.7] .3 
70.3) 7-4 | 77.7] 7-4 | 13-7] 1.2 
71.5] 5.5 | 77.0] 9.2 | 12.9] .9 
We... 70.2| 6.4 | 76.6] 6.6 | 14.7] 2.1 
History of American Civiliza- : 
68.4) 7.8 | 76.2] 8.1 | 14.4] 1.3 
| 69.3} 6.8 | 76.1] 9.6 | 13.3] 1.0 ( 
68.8] 6.9 | 75.7] 7.5 | 13-3] 3-5 4 
68.5] 7.0 | 75.5) 9-5 | 13.7] 1-3 
68.2] 7.2 | 75.4] 6.0 | 15.7] 2.9 
67.9] 7-5 | 75.4] 8.5 | 12.8] 3.3 
| 67.8] 7.1 | 74.9] 6.2 | 16.0] 2.9 # 
66.8] 7.2 | 74.0] 9.0 | 15.9] 1.1 
| 
q 
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Wholesome Personality has 67 per cent of its running words in the 
first thousand and only 3 per cent not in the Thorndike list. Four 
samplings of the Reader’s Digest showed at least two-thirds of the 
words to be in the Thorndike first thousand. 

Similar vocabulary conditions prevail in fiction. Table 2 shows, 
in both the juvenile and the adult fiction analyzed, a high propor- 
tion of common words. The first four books of the table represent 
deliberate attempts to simplify the vocabulary. Accordingly, these 
carry a very small load of words above the first thousand of the 
Thorndike list. Most of the other books in the table illustrate the 
probably unstudied use of simple words by popular authors. Even 
writers for adults may use an extremely simple vocabulary and 
sentence structure to express profound concepts. Willa Cather, for 
example, in Shadows on the Rock uses approximately 80 per cent of 
her running words from the first thousand in the Thorndike list. 
The same preponderance of familiar words is found in Johnston’s 
To Have and To Hold, Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Doyle’s Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes, Wharton’s Ethan Frome, and Dickens’ 
David Copperfield and Christmas Carol. Although most authors writ- 
ing for the same audience show marked similarity in the degree of 
difficulty of their vocabulary, some of the most popular writers for 
both adults and young people achieve a certain basic universality 
of vocabulary as well as an understanding of common human mo- 
tives and behavior. 

Obviously a precise knowledge of the words in the first thousand 
of Thorndike’s list should increase a person’s facility in reading a 
wide variety of books. The majority of children obtain this basic 
vocabulary knowledge most readily and efficiently through reading 
simple, interesting books. At the same time that familiarity with 
these frequently recurring words is being obtained, ideas about the 
world of nature and the world of man will be incorporated into the 
reader’s experience. Although specific drill is effective in increasing 
an individual’s knowledge of the words thus studied, it is advisable 
to drill directly on the list of words only in exceptional cases, notably 
with foreign-language-speaking pupils, who must acquire a basic 
English vocabulary in a limited time. 

In addition to vocabulary difficulty, such structural elements as 
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length of sentence and number of modifying phrases and clauses 
should be considered in studying the difficulty of any of these 


TABLE 2 


FICTION BOOKS EXAMINED, QUALITY RATING BY FOSTER’S FORMULA, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF WORDS APPEARING IN SPECIFIED POSITIONS 


IN THORNDIKE LIST 


NAME OF Book 


PUBLISHER 


PERCENTAGE OF WorpDs 
1N THORNDIKE List 


ad | rst | 2d | Over 
500 | 1,000]1,000]2,000 


Seven Days at Sea 


Black Beauty 
Here and There and 


Lorna Doone 

Jim Davis 

Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court. 

To Have and To Hold. . 


Treasure Island 

Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn 

Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes 


Ethan Frome 

David Copperfield 
Shadows on the Rock. . 
Great Stone Face 


Mutiny on the Bounty. . 


Christmas Carol 

Swiss Family Robinson . 

Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze 

Adventures of Tom Saw- 


Anne of Green Gables. . 
Moby Dick 


Captains Courageous... 


Strang, Burks, 
and Puls 


Sewell 
Strang, Burks, 
and Puls 


Blackmore 
Masefield 


Mark Twain 
Johnston 


Stevenson 
Mark Twain 
Doyle 
Wharton 
Dickens 
Cather 
Hawthorne 
Nordhoff and 

Hall 
Salten 


Dickens 
Wyss 


Lewis 


Mark Twain 
Stevenson 


Montgomery 
Melville 
Kipling 


Teachers College, 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938 

Macrae-Smi 

Teachers College, 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938 

Macrae-Smit! 

Stokes, 1929 


Harper, 1925 

Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1900 

Garden City 


Harper, 1912 


John Murray 
(London), 1934 
Scribner, 1911 
Ginn, 1910 
Knopf, 1930 
Houghton Miff- 


lin 

Little, Brown, 
1932 

Simon & Shus- 
ter, 1928 


Lippincott, 1920 
Macmillan, 1925 


Winston, 1932 


Harper, 1917 

Allyn & Bacon, 
1926 

Harrap (Lon- 
don), 1933 

Grosset & Dun- 
lap, 1925 

Doubleday Do- 
ran, 1923 


67.9 
60.7 


88.5) 3.8 6.7 


88.3) 4.8 
85. 7 


83. 
82. 


82. 
82. 


a 


aw & 
On an 


bad 


69.7 


2.2 
2.5 
9.6 


_ * Jeannette Howard Foster, ‘‘An Approach to Fiction through the Characteristics of Its Readers,” 
Library Quarterly, V1 (April, 1936), 124-74. The highest quality level is represented by 6; the lowest by 1. 


books. The Foster rating of authors is indicated in Table 2 for 
certain books. It will be noted that vocabulary difficulty, as indi- 


* Ruth Strang, with the assistance of Florence C. Rose, Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading in High School and College, p. 256. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Science Press 


Printing Co., 1938. 


il 
e 
r 
¥ 
Rat- ast Not 
ING* in 
5 List 
as... .. 99-8] 0-2 1.0 
76.3] 8.8 7.8] 2.0 
4 | 76.3] 7.3 | 5.3 | 8.3] 2.8 
5 76.3) 6.6 9| 6.1 9.0] 2.0 
6 74.8) 7.6 4| 6.5 | 10.6) .5 af 
+++] 73.2] 8.9 5-9 | 10.0] 2.0 
5 72.2) 8.1 | 80.3] 6.0 | 11.2] 2.5 
6 | 76.9) 4.2 | 81.1 10.2] 4.4 
3 72.7| 8.0 | 80.7] | 11.6) 1.6 
f 5 | 72.9] 7.1 | 80 .6 | 10.1] 4.3 : 
4 71.5) 8.2 | 79 -7 | 10.5] 3.1 
98-81 6.3 | 70 .8 | 11.8) 2.8 
5 75.11 4-41 79 -3 | 14.2] 0.0 a 
j 4 | 71.6] 7.8 | 79 -7 | 12.0] 2.9 
72.2] 6.5 | 78 .2 | 11.9] 3.2 
4 73.71 5.0 | 78 .8 | 15.5] 0.0 a 
70.91 7-81 78 .2 | 11.6] 1.7 
71.1] 6.9 | 7-3 | 10.4) 4.3 
6 72.0] 5.8 | 77.8] 7.4 | 12.9] 1.9 
Black Arrow. | 5 68.6] 9.2 | 77.8] 7.0 | 11.6] 3.6 i 
4 
, I 69.6] 6.9 | 76.5) 6.8 | 14.5 i 
6 | 6.9 | 74.8] 6.6 | 16.1 
4 9.0 | 7.0 | 13.7 4 
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cated by percentages of words in the Thorndike first thousand, is 
not related to quality as rated by Foster. A similar lack of agree- 
ment is shown in Table 3 between vocabulary difficulty and the 
Gray-Leary index in the few books common to this study and to 
Gray and Leary’s investigation. Some of this lack of agreement may 
be due to the use of different editions in the two studies. 


TABLE 3 


GRAY-LEARY INDEX OF DIFFICULTY OF CERTAIN BOOKS AND PERCENTAGE 
OF WORDS APPEARING IN SPECIFIED POSITIONS IN THORNDIKE LIST 


PERCENTAGE OF WorDs IN 
THORNDIKE List 
Gray-LEARY 
INDEX OF 
DirFicutty* 


1st 
1,000 


Treasure Island} Stevenson .64 (average) 80.3 
Ethan Frome. Wharton .68 (average) : 80.0 
David Copper- 

field Dickens .85 (easy) ’ ‘ 79.7 


Swiss Family 
Robinson... . . 34 (difficult) 78.5) 8. Il. 


Wyss 
Story of My Life} Helen Keller | .80 (average) ‘ .o | 78.5] 6. 13. 


Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer.| Mark Twain | .86 (easy) : ; 77.8) 7. 12. 
Lindbergh .64 (average) : : 76.6] 6. 14. 


Montgomery | .84 (average? . 69.6] 6. 76.5) 6. 14. 
Moby Dick. ...| Melville . 28 (difficult) | 67.9] 6. 74.8] 6. 16. 


339-50. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Although the vocabulary analysis reported in this article was 
based on the Thorndike list, it has a bearing on the Ogden list 
insofar as the words are included in both lists. The correspondence 
between the two lists is as follows: 297 words in the Ogden list 
are in the five hundred most frequently recurring words of the 
Thorndike list; 176 words in the Ogden list are in the second five 
hundred of the Thorndike list. Thus somewhat more than half of 
the words in the Ogden list are also in the Thorndike first thousand. 
Further study should be given to this difference in vocabulary be- 
tween “basic” vocabulary as determined by frequency and as de- 


TITLE AUTHOR 

Not 
2d 2d Over 
ia 500 1,000] 2,000 List 
6.0 | 2.5 
5.6] t0.1| 4.3 
6.7 | 10.5] 3.1 
6 
6] 1.9 
4 9) 1.9 
7| 2-1 

‘3 5| 2.2 
‘ tl 2.5 
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termined by selection on the basis of the uses that words serve in 
language. 


CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 

This preliminary analysis of juvenile books indicates that in all 
the books analyzed, whether supposedly easy or difficult to read, a 
preponderance (about 75 per cent) of the running words are in the 
Thorndike first thousand. These are words which are commonly 
mastered by the end of the primary grades. In this respect the non- 
fiction books resemble fiction. In some of the most difficult books 
one in every three words stands above the first thousand of the 
Thorndike list and one in every four or five in the easier books (as 
well as in some of the difficult books as judged by other criteria). 
Obviously, other things being equal, the book that carries its vo- 
cabulary load of difficult words in a context consisting of a high per- 
centage of very familiar words will be easier than a book having a low 
percentage of well-known words. 

No consistent pattern of word difficulty in the proportion of words 
in the upper thousands of the Thorndike list was observed. The 
same author, however, appeared to use a similar vocabulary level 
in his different books. It is probable that books intended by an 
author for audiences of the same maturity and background tend to 
contain vocabularies of similar difficulty. 

Vocabulary, however, is only one of many factors which may 
contribute to the difficulty of a book. Certain books written for 
adults were found to be simple in vocabulary but were rated on a 
far higher level of difficulty as judged by the concepts that they 
present. We need more understanding of the meaning of various 
indices of difficulty, since measures of vocabulary difficulty purport- 
ing to study the same factor do not show agreement in their results. 
This discrepancy is probably due to the complexity of the vocabulary 
problem. “Vocabulary” is a blanket term which has been applied 
to separate, specific aspects of word knowledge rather than to the 
complex of interrelated factors of interest, experience, insight, and 
varied meanings of the same word form. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM!' 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


* 


HE list of forty-seven references which is given below includes 

three books, two monographs, three bulletins, and thirty-nine 
articles in nineteen professional magazines. Quantitative material or 
thoughtful discussion of a problem is presented in most of the refer- 
ences. Only a handful of many excellent articles describing practices 
in single schools could be included because of limitations of space. 
Those selected exhibit some comparatively novel practices, such as 
radio broadcasting or the setting-up of a news bureau to provide 
school news for local community newspapers. Examination of the 
list of references reveals the fact that the quantity and the quality 
of scholarly production in this field are about the same as they have 
been for the past five or ten years. 


287. ADKINS, Epwin P. “‘A Student Council Goes to Town,” Clearing House, 
XIII (April, 1939), 451-53. 
Tells how the student-government organization of the Demonstration High 
School of West Virginia University took an active hand in several community 
projects outside the school. 


288. ATKINSON, CARROLL. “Athletic Success: The High Price of Overempha- 
sis,” Clearing House, XIII (February, 1939), 360-62. 
Reminds the profession of the great value both of lessons in character and 
sportsmanship and of the development of healthy bodies for all pupils engaged 
in sports, as compared with victory at any cost for a few in interscholastic 
competition. 


* See also Item 42 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1939, 
number; Item 398 (Simpson) in the May, 1939, number; Item 556 (Grocock) in the 
November, 1939, number; Item 614 (Holmes) in the December, 1939, number; and 
Item 140 (Minnick) in the February, 1940, number of the School Review. Item 448 
(The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher) in the September, 1939, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal contains the following article of significance for 
the extra-curriculum: Paul W. Terry, “Extra-curriculum Activities.” 
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. Barrows, ALIcE, and Smmonson, LEE. The School Auditorium as a Thea- 
ter. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 4, 1939. Pp. vi+52. 


A comprehensive study of the design of auditoriums with a view to various 
school and extra-school uses, including those of extra-curriculum activities. 


. Broadcast Receivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use. New York: Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning (41 East Forty-second Street), 
1939. Pp. 94. 

Gives much practical information on the selection of equipment which may 
be useful to the adviser of any pupils’ organization carrying on activities con- 
nected with radio. 


. CaLkins, Frep M. “A Model-City School Government,” School Activi- 
ties, XI (October, 1939), 51-52, 70-71. 

Describes in detail the values, the work, and the structure of an active and 
comprehensively organized form of student government in the John Marshall 
[elementary] School at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


. CAMPBELL, ELtsE Hatt. Gauging Group Work. National Youth Adminis- 
tration of Michigan, Project No. 2600-Y-4. Detroit, Michigan: Board 
of Education, 1938. Pp. x-+126 (planographed). 

Presents a quantitative and qualitative study, with the aid of tests, scales, 
record blanks, and diaries, of various aspects of the value of boys’-club work 
to its beneficiaries in the Franklin Settlement of Detroit, Michigan. 


. “A Commercial Radio Station Broadcasts Directly from the City High 


Schools,”’ School Review, XLVII (January, 1939), 11. 

A brief description of the plan of radio broadcasting carried out at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

. DatLarD, RatpH C. An Estimate of the Cost of Making Grades Nine through 
Twelve of the American Common School Effectively Free. Birmingham, 
Alabama: Birmingham Printing Co., 1939. Pp. viii+110. 

A Doctor’s thesis presented at Columbia University. Presents facts and figures, 
among other things, on the costs of extra-curriculum activities and raises the 
question of complete tax support of this type of school work. See especially 
pages so and following, 62-66, 88 and following, and 97. 


. DEetcHEN, Liry. “College Education without High-School Graduation,” 
School Review, XLVII (March, 1939), 182-01. 

The experiences in extra-curriculum activities over a period of four years of a 
selected group of students admitted to the University of Louisville after only 
three years of high-school work are compared with the experiences of a control 
group. 

. Drxon, Frep B. “The Activities Period in the Daily Schedule,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVIII (February, 1939), 28, 100. 

Describes three plans of scheduling pupil activities and analyzes the advantages 
and the disadvantages of each plan. 
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. Dopps, B. L. That All May Learn. Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXIII, No. 85. Chicago: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1939. Pp. 236. 

A publication of the Implementation Committee to aid principals and teachers 
in adjusting school work to the needs of all youth. Pages 83-94 deal with 
leisure activities, including extra-curriculum activities. 


. Dummer, E. Heyse. “That the Foreign Language Club May Survive,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXIII (January, 1939), 276-79. 

Advocates an increased use of dramatic activities and choric verse speaking, 
in co-operation with dramatic and speech departments, as a means of stimulat- 
ing the work of language clubs in colleges. 


. EELLS, KENNETH W. “Evaluating Pupil Activities,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (January, 1939), 29-31. 

Gives a sample rating of six schools with respect to the status of school govern- 
ment, the home room, the assembly, etc., as these are propcsed for measure- 
ment by the check-list technique produced by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 


. Evaluative Criteria, 1940 Edition: To Be Used with the 1940 Editions of 
“How To Evaluate a Secondary School” and “Educational Temperatures.” 
Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939 
(sixth edition). Pp. 176. 

The section on “Pupil Activity Program” gives instructions and a check list to 
be used in evaluating various types of activities and several aspects of the pro- 
gram of extra-curriculum activities. 


. Evans, Evan E. “The Winfield Summer Activity Program,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVIII (March, 1939), 30-32. 

Explains an eight-week, morning-hours, summer-school program in Winfield, 
Kansas, in which a substantial number of extra-curriculum as well as curricular 
activities were offered by a teaching staff of thirty-seven members. 


. Forp, PEARL. “A College Preparatory Club for Interested Seniors,’’ Clear- 
ing House, XIII (April, 1939), 482-84. 

Tells how educational guidance with respect to the types of opportunities 
offered at different colleges was effectively carried on as an extra-curriculum 
activity at the Western State High School of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


. Haceny, WILLIAM J. “Haldane’s Study Day Helps Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities,” Clearing House, XIV (November, 1939), 166-67. 

Tells how one day a week is set aside for the meetings of extra-curriculum 
activities and for individualized study and conferences with teachers at the 
Haldane Central High School at Cold Spring, New York. 
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304. Harvey, C. C. “Activities and Projects of Student Councils,” School Ac- 
tivities, XI (September, 1939), 10-12, 37-38. 
Gives a list of 310 activities and projects which was compiled from a study of 
the correspondence, reports, articles, speeches, and other papers of the National 
Association of Student Officers. 


. Hasse, Merton. “Extra-curricular Time Survey,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (November, 1939), 60, 62. 
A report of the time spent in curricular, extra-curriculum, and community 
activities by the pupils of the Central High School in Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
as obtained from time sheets covering twenty-four hours each, which were used 
seven times during the year. Conclusions and recommendations are included. 


. Hauste, Euvcente C. “Objectives of a Program of Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities in High School,” School and Society, XLIX (April 22, 1939), 
510-12. 

Sets forth a systematic procedure for enlisting all pupils and for recording their 


achievements on a permanent record, as developed at the James Monroe High 
School of New York City. 


. Horn, Gunar. “The School News Bureau,” School Activities, XI (No- 
vember, 1939), 101-2. 


Tells how a news bureau can be organized as a regular division of the high- 
school journalism staff to provide the commercial newspapers with school news 
in a systematic way. 


. House, H. H. “Recreational Sports Programs in the Northwest Colleges,” 
Health and Physical Education, X (November, 1939), 524-27, 550. 


Gives returns from seventeen questionnaires on the management of sports and 
camp activities and the organizations sponsoring them. 


. Hunter, E. C., and Jorpon, A. M. “An Analysis of Qualities Associated 
with Leadership among College Students,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXX (October, 1939), 497-509. 

A statistical study of the qualities of leaders in campus activities in a southern 
university. Concludes with a picture of the traits of a typical college leader. 


. Jackson, Rem E. “County Training Schools in Alabama,” School Review, 
XLVII (November, 1939), 683-94. 
Gives, among other things, the number of schools offering eighteen different 
types of extra-curriculum activities. 


. Jessen, Cart A. “School Tours,” School Life, XXIV (April, 1939), 199- 
200. 
Contains replies from 381 school systems regarding purposes, plans, costs, etc., 
of tours arranged for pupils’ organizations as well as for other school depart- 
ments. 
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. Jounson, JANET Bassett. “Open Forum Club Stresses Good Citizen- 
ship,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVII (September—October, 
1939), 23-24. 

Describes the organization and the activities of a club for twelfth-grade boys 
and girls to discuss current problems of citizenship at the Patterson Park High 
School in Baltimore. 


. KneeEce, Eunice E. “From a Radio Program to a City-wide Project,” 
High School Journal, XXII (May, 1939), 177-82. 

Tells how student organizations, including a radio club, participated with other 
school departments in developing a broad radio program in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

. “Leadership in Democratic Living,”’ Teachers College Record, XL (April, 
1939), 561-649. 

This issue includes a number of articles on leadership which should interest 
the advisers of student organizations—especially the articles on leadership of 
youth by Leta S. Hollingworth, Edward L. Thorndike, Sanford Bates, and 
Lena Madesin Phillips. 


. McMurray, Roy J. Survey of Special Interest Activities,’ Research 
Quarterly of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, X (March, 1939), 117-19. 


A brief report of the likes and dislikes of out-of-school activities of ten thousand 
children in the schools of Saginaw, Michigan. 


. Mason, H. V. “The Accounting of Extra-curricular Activity Funds,” 
School Activities, XI (September, 1939), 7-9, 45-46. 

Outlines a complete system of financial accounting, including a number of book- 
keeping forms, and sets forth the educational values of such a system properly 
managed. 


. Masters, JosePH G. “The Founding of the National Honor Society,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXII (October, 1939), 53-54, 59. 


A brief account of the origin of the society. 


. “A Michigan High School Magazine Goes Pictorial,”’ School Review, XLVII 
(January, 1939), 9. 

A brief account of a significant change made in the school periodical at Ottawa 
Hills High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

. MitcHEtt, Dwicut Emerson. Journalism and Life. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+478. 

Emphasizes appreciation of the newspaper as an important social institution 
as well as the problems of producing a school paper. A textbook for classes in 
journalism. 

. “Music vs. Sports in High School,’’ American School Board Journal, 
XCVIII (March, 1939), 56. 
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Describes the rapid and large increase in the number, variety, and equipment 
of high-school musical organizations in Indiana schools and offers explanations 
of this rise in popularity. 

. PEDERSON, KENNETH L. “Student Council Launches Noon-Hour Recrea- 
tion Plan,” Clearing House, XIV (October, 1939), 100-102. 

Tells how a variety of activities were organized to entertain pupils during the 
lunch hour. 


. Price, H. Vernon. “Mathematics Clubs,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXII 
(November, 1939), 324. 

Describes the activities and the values of a mathematics club at the University 
High School of the University of Iowa, the membership of which is rigidly 
limited to pupils who have exhibited superior achievement in mathematics. 


. Reats, H., and Reess, RayMonp G. “High-School Letter Men— 
Their Intelligence and Scholarship,”’ School Review, XLVII (September, 
1939), 534-39. 

Compares intelligence quotients, teachers’ marks, and scores on achievement 
tests of 167 male graduating athletes in major sports with the same number 
of paired “control” boys who did not participate in interscholastic athletics in 
seven public high schools of St. Louis, Missouri. 

. Smirn, S. “Evaluating a Club Program,” Nation’s Schools, XXIII 
(February, 1939), 25-27. 

Describes a five-year study of sixty clubs in the McKinley High School of 
Honolulu, in which the members filled out questionnaires annually, presidents 
and sponsors were rated annually by faculty committees observing with 
check lists, and histories were compiled of the activities of each organization. 
. SNoppy, Marvin L., and SHANNON, J. R. “Standardized Achievement 
Measurements of Athletes and Non-athletes,”’ School Review, XLVII 
(October, 1939), 610-12. 

Compares 116 Senior high-school letter men with 206 non-athletes with re- 
spect to intelligence and scores on a comprehensive standardized achievement 
test. The boys were enrolled in Greene County, Indiana, schools. 


. SPEARS, HAROLD, and LawsueE, C. H., Jr. High-School Journalism. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+464. 

A course of study for high-school pupils built around the problems of editing, 
managing, and publishing a school paper. 

. TAyLor, Ratpu G. “Before the ‘Mike’ in the Providence, R.I., Schools,”’ 
Clearing House, XIV (October, 1939), 109-12. 


Shows how the Roger Williams Junior High School has been developing radio 
consciousness in school and community. 


. Trott, Doris K. ‘Picture Magazine Replaces Yearbook,” School Activi- 
ties, XI (December, 1939), 151-53. 
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Describes content, organization, production, and values of the View Pointe, 
the semi-annual picture magazine of the high school at Grosse Pointe, Michi- 
gan. 


329. WEDEMEYER, CHARLES. “Awards for School Journalism,” Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association, XXIII (January, 1939), 27-34. 

Presents arguments pro and con and reports the answers of one hundred Wis- 
consin high schools to a number of questions concerning the practice of giving 
awards for journalistic activity in the high school. 


330. WELLS, Laura M. “Extra-curricular Activities in Which Art Functions,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVI (January-February, 1939), 136-38. 
Tells how art may serve many types of pupil groups and organizations. 


331. WILKINS, WALTER L., and WiLkins, Witt1aM D. “Student Activities in 
the Junior College,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV 
(September, 1939), 425-34. 

A discriminating analysis and discussion of the types and forms of student 
activities which are needed in the junior college and of the educational values 
which such activities can contribute to the students. 


332. YOTHERS, LEE R. “Teaching Scientific Procedures and Research Tech- 
niques through Club Activities,” Science Education, XXIII (October, 
1939), 256-60. 
Tells how a club in the high school at Rahway, New Jersey, emphasized the 
teaching of scientific attitudes and procedures through work on individual 
projects selected by the members. 


333. ZELIFF, L. A. “Simplified Accounting for Extra-curricular Funds,” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, XCTX (November, 1939), 50-52. 
Describes the organization and the operation of a financial system which is not 
elaborate but which includes the safeguards necessary for the proper handling 
of income and disbursements. 
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Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EFFECTIVE READING EXERCISES FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS.—Although many 
experimental studies on the reading abilities of college students have been re- 
ported in recent years, the results do not fully justify the claims made for reme- 
dial-reading courses. Another investigation* in Buswell’s series helps to meet 
this need by supplying additional information on the value of reading exercises. 

The author says at the outset that the study was “concerned entirely with 
the process of reading, which obviously is only a part of the total program of 
teaching reading” (p. 2). More specifically, he tried to find out the extent to 
which college students and adults improve their reading processes when, during 
the period of a month, they give fifty minutes a day for five days a week to an 
intensive effort to (1) eliminate vocalization in silent reading, (2) improve vo- 
cabulary, (3) broaden the span of recognition or perception, (4) increase the 
speed of recognition, and (5) eliminate most of the regressive eye-movements in 
reading. 

Individual practice and tests were given to 107 subjects. During each prac- 
tice period they devoted twenty-five minutes to reading with the rate controlled 
by a film projector, fifteen minutes to vocabulary exercises, and ten minutes to 
taking progress tests and making records. Initial and end tests were given to 
determine the progress during the month. In addition, twenty-one other per- 
sons took only the beginning and the end tests. 

A reliable percentage of gain was made on such measures as average number 
of words read per fixation, number of words read per regression, number of 
fixations per second, and number of words read per minute. Even more im- 
portant, these significant gains were maintained for different groups over two, 
four, and five months following the experiment when retests were made. Clear- 
ly, a special training program can produce significant gains toward reaching the 
objectives with which the remedial exercises of this study were concerned. 

The author properly contrasts the exercises he used, which emphasize the 
process or the more mechanical aspects of reading, with a developmental pro- 
gram, which is concerned with developing an ability to read with reasonable 
speed and comprehension. He then warns the schools against being exploited by 


:G. T. Buswell, Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels: An Experimental 
Study. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 50. Chicago: Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x+72. $1.00. 
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commercial concerns with expensive equipment to sell and against permitting 
“remedial programs from outweighing developmental programs” (p. 66). 
Within the limitations set by the author, the study was carefully conducted. 
His studies, as well as those carried on by other investigators, show fairly con- 
clusively that special drills or exercises improve the mechanical processes in- 
volved in reading. There remains the broader question whether the exercises 
contribute to more basic understandings that students derive from their reading 


experiences. 
ALvin C. Evuricu 


Stanford University 


BETTER EpUCATION FOR More PEoPLE.—Of hazy and elusive origin and 
with the end result beyond any estimate, the stream of studies befriending youth 
continues to widen and deepen. There is acceleration, also, in the flow of ma- 
terials which review and specify youth problems and which suggest new pro- 
grams for the schools. The recent serial contribution of one state is unusually 
comprehensive, and the single report here under consideration! is certain to have 
far-reaching and good effect. It contains no assumption that occupational prep- 
aration and adjustment are the only responsibilities of public schools, but the 
importance of these phases is strongly emphasized. 

The organization is good. There are two parts of six chapters each; the twelve 
chapters are divided into seventy-nine sections; most sections abound with sub- 
divisions; and there is an index of nine pages. Thus, easy, unified reading is 
assured, and reference is made convenient. 

Of the seventy-nine titles of sections, the following ten have been selected 
from the full extent of the volume and are indicative of its broad scope: “Nature 
of Modern Industry,” “Employment and Unemployment,” ‘Vocational As- 
sistance Rendered by the Schools,” “Characteristics of the Pupils,’ “Placement 
and Follow-up Work,” “Part-Time Co-operative Classes,” “Initial Vocational 
Education Courses,” ‘Regional Institutes,” ‘State Aid,” “An Adequate 
Teacher-training Program.” 

Under rough classification are mentioned below a few matters of great con- 
cern to Norton and his staff who made the survey and prepared the report. 


Overview.—The slight relation of curriculums followed to occupations entered im- 
mediately (p. 173). The lack of vocational education for pupils completing full-time 
schooling in the high-school period (pp. 147, 174). The employers’ feeling that high- 
school curriculums are merely sifting devices (p. 25). The general high school’s meager 
influence on vocational choices (p. 27). The lack of relation between scholastic standing, 
except the possession of a diploma, and ease of obtaining jobs (p. 30). The denial of 
vocational preparation to rural and small-town youth, even when adjacent to urban 


t Thomas L. Norton, Education for Work. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+264. $2.75. 
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centers (pp. 49-50). The absence of tests as criteria for selection of pupils for courses 
(p. 57). The paucity of courses aiding girls toward employment (p. 71). 

Comparison of general and vocational schools—The attitudes of general high school 
pupils handicap them on jobs (p. 188). Vocational graduates earn consistently higher 
wages and have better prospects for advancement (pp. 20-22). Vocational graduates 
return more frequently for advice (p. 33). General high school graduates make more 
effective use of leisure (p. 34). Extra-curriculum programs in vocational schools are 
inferior (p. 82). 

Industrial arts —The narrow range of activities (p. 125). Lack of sufficient state and 
local supervision for teachers (p. 126). Less attention given to this work by the State 
Education Department than the importance of the work justifies (p. 111). 

Vocational education.—The comprehensive high school urged for areas with popula- 
tions of less than fifty thousand, some schools to be used regionally (p. 160). Exploita- 
tion by private proprietary schools in many cases (p. 34). Local surveys too few (pp. 
93, 155). Neglect of basic tasks of job analysis and job specification (p. 161). Consulta- 
tions with businessmen and labor groups infrequent, conference with the latter being 
looked on with “doubt and surprise” (p. 75). Immense benefit derived from the few 
existing plans involving advisory boards (pp. 80, 156). Lack of a state plan of co- 
operation between vocational schools and the Junior Employment Service (p. 80). 
Absence in vocational schools of interest in following up nongraduates (p. 90). Recom- 
mendation of use of technical courses through the fourteenth year (p. 142). Adult 
courses the most inadequate part of the program (p. 141). 

“Training for semi-skilled occupations has been virtually ignored” (p. 180). “To neg- 
lect the large group that does not require highly skilled pre-employment training is 
today unwise and is inconsistent with modern economic life” (p. 181). “School ad- 
ministrators in general indicated very little awareness of the necessity of change in the 
field of business education” (p. 79). “The tendency to establish separate schools was 
marked in the technical and the industrial fields” (p. 53). ‘Virtually the entire enrol- 
ment in vocational industrial education is found in separately organized vocational 
schools” (p. 53). ‘“There was a tendency in some vocational and technical schools to 
overselect” (p. 62). “. ... in all too many localities inadequate, antiquated equipment 
or insufficient supplies, or both, are frequently found, especially in trade and industrial 
classes” (p. 97). “Adult trade-preparatory classes, essential in an economic system 
where new occupations are constantly arising, are not provided for in the evening trade 
extension program” (p. 134). “Most of these teachers [home-economics and home- 
making] were fairly sensitive to present social and economic trends” (p. 100). 

Curriculum construction factors —Standards in vocational adjustment (p. 4). Major 
advantages to be derived from a local or regional survey (pp. 241-42). Purposes of 
initial vocational courses (pp. 187-88). Advantages and disadvantages of separate voca- 
tional schools (pp. 54-56). Principles suggested for consideration in establishing courses 
at different levels (pp. 221-22). 


Besides being of specific usefulness within New York State, this book will 
stimulate evaluation of current programs throughout the nation. Principals, 
superintendents, and boards of education everywhere should read it thought- 
fully, for their patterns, problems, and needs are largely identical with those 
treated. Such universal attention should not, however, preclude similar surveys 
in many other states. 
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The reviewer, acquainted with vocational-education literature through two 
decades, finds little that is new in the descriptions of conditions faced by young 
and older workers or in the recommendations made to school authorities. A 
hundred vocational educators, singly, could have described the conditions found 
and listed the changes proposed without recourse to expensive fact-finding proc- 
esses. Nor does this circumstance discredit the survey or suggest that other 
states decline to follow. Chief adverse criticism is the lack of reference to the 
vast amount of authoritative writings in the specific field of vocational education. 

Major items to commend are the recognition of the increasing values of indus- 
trial-arts work, the emphasis on the need to give youth readiness for initial 
earning, and the clarity concerning the need for continually upgrading and 
adjusting adults. Vocational education means making people employable and 
keeping them employable. As the Norton report strongly and repeatedly indi- 
cates, this purpose is an important function of secondary education. 

HoMER J. SmitH 
University of Minnesota 


GETTING READY FOR THE OFFICE Jos.—Bookkeeping, often considered the 
sine qua non of office training, occupies a small place in a new book! which aims 
to teach general office recording rather than technical bookkeeping and account- 
ing. The objectives are to teach pupils to follow instructions carefully, to fill 
out forms correctly, to learn to do the general clerical work in a business office, 
and to be of personal-use value. 

Accordingly the book stresses the need for records without going far into the 
interpretation or the formal preparation of records. It includes arithmetic, pen- 
manship practice, ruling, the keeping of stock records, making of invoices, the 
handling of discounts, taking inventory, records in ledger-account form, mul- 
tiple-column cash records, purchase and sales journals, and a series of practical 
records for small business enterprises, such as a service station, a cafeteria, and 
a trucking business. It also includes records for a community club. Some book- 
keeping is taught, both single- and double-entry, but the bookkeeping cycle is 
little stressed. Personal budgets are given some space but chiefly from the 
recording point of view rather than from the aspect of teaching pupils how to 
determine the proportions of income to be spent for various classifications. 

High-school pupils should complete this book in a single semester and come 
from the course with the ability to be good entry clerks and general office 
workers for routine types of activities. It is refreshing that such a book has 
appeared to take care of the pupils who lack the ability to do more complex 
types of office-work but who may be material of good caliber for the general 


office job. 
E. G. BLACKSTONE 


University of Southern California 


* George H. Dalrymple and P. Myers Heiges, General Record Keeping for Personal 
and Business Use. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. viii+-182. $1.20. 
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TOWARD ENGLISH FOR LIFE-PuRPOSES.—This compactly knit three-volume 
series offers a systematic composition program for the junior high school. The 
authors have attacked the problem of bridging the gap between the wholly 
incidental approach to language-teaching, based solely on pupil interests, and 
the ancient system of formal drill in grammar and mechanics which has domi- 
nated the teaching of English throughout most of our nation’s history. Their 
aim has been to contribute materials for a program of definite guidance whereby 
the language arts may be developed as they function in all the regular activities 
of the pupil’s life. 

This functional aim is dominant in Part I of each of the three books. Here the 
organization centers in problem-solving, co-operative living, and such recrea- 
tional aspects of the language arts as story-telling, listening to the radio, drama- 
tization, leisure reading, and self-expression. The material is organized in units 
which include everyday problems of language, such as talking with friends, 
writing social letters, making friends, reading and reporting, improving school 
work, and handling business matters. 

Within each of the seven units which make up Part I of each volume, the 
work outlined consists of from four to nine problems. As an illustration, unit 
IV, “Talking with Friends,” in Book I is made up of five interesting problems: 
“Finding Something To Talk About,” “Improving Your Habits of Speech,” 
“Observing Social Courtesies,’”’ “Using the Telephone,” and “Enlivening Your 
Conversation.’”’ Problem 1 presents a life-situation in which the daily difficul- 
ties met by young people, and by all of us, in carrying on interesting and worth- 
while conversation are faced, and suggestions for overcoming the difficulties are 
offered. Conversation is discussed on the level of pupil interest, comparable to a 
game of volleyball. Studying one’s friends’ interests, keeping informed through 
reading the school paper, reading worth-while books, and being a good listener 
are each briefly advanced in a very acceptable way. The activities outlined 
after each presentation should prove suggestive to an alert teacher and class. 

Throughout the units and problems in Part I there are provocative illustra- 
tions from everyday life, many of them the enthusiastic composition work of 
children; a few give the impression of the cramped effort of adults trying to 
imitate the writing of youth. Well-selected full-page photographs and cartoons 
enliven the books, but only the drawings are directly used as a definite part of 
the teaching procedure. At the conclusion of each unit in Books I and II, there 
is a brief summarizing activity and a score card which pupils and teacher may 
use in evaluating the progress made. 

Part II of the respective volumes is unreservedly given over to the mechanics 
of language. Teachers accustomed to unrelieved pages of diagraming, sentence 
analysis, and the principal parts of speech will find themselves thoroughly at 
home in the rigorous, formal presentation outlined here. It is evident that the 


* Mabel V. Cassell, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Herbert B. Bruner, Language Arts for 
Modern Youth: Book I, pp. xx+410; Book II, pp. xx+426; Book III, pp. xviii+428. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1939. 
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authors of the book intend such formal material for reference and occasional 
study, but it is equally obvious that such an organization of the anatomy of 
language will be utilized by teachers of the older school for daily drill and routine 
gymnastics in the forms of language. 

The books are thus clearly an effort to build materials which will meet the 
needs of all teachers of English in the junior high school, irrespective of their 
philosophy or methods. True, an attempt is made to establish unity in the 
sharply divergent viewpoints which dominate Parts I and II, but the effort is 
not successful. In the language arts, as in political philosophy, a rigid dictator- 
ship and a democracy cannot co-exist as a single functioning program. Hopes of 
reconciling the two and creating a unified life are illusory—and dangerous to the 
interest of the social group. 

These divergent points of view are to be found to some extent even in Part I, 
where the authors have taken a long step away from the preoccupation with 
formal grammar and mechanics against which the National Council of Teachers 
of English and the scholars in the field of language have struggled for three 
decades. Slang, for example, is opposed rather than sympathetically and objec- 
tively analyzed; and in such summarizing activities as those on pages 37 and 38 
of Book I there is strong concern with such items of form as outlining, para- 
graphing, making complete sentences, posture, and enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, while minimum attention is given to whether the writer or the speaker has 
anything useful or important to say. 

Content is stressed at times, but in many units and exercises the conception 
of thought as dominant and of form deriving from ideas is lost sight of, and the 
mechanics appear as ends. Some emphasis has been given to relating the work 
in language arts to that of science, social studies, and other fields of school 
work, but there is lack of specific instruction to enable inexperienced teachers to 
carry out such work successfully. The provision for such correlation is, however, 
an important asset. 

Teachers and administrators interested in building a functional program of 
language instruction should give careful attention to the creative conception and 
the scores of practical, original methods which are to be found throughout Part I 
of these useful books. In the hands of discriminating teachers or under informed 
supervision, the many fine, free developments which the insight and the energy 
of the authors have made possible can be successfully applied for the benefit of 
the children. When the books are used in such a functional way, both children 
and teachers should enjoy these attractive materials and the aims stated in the 
Introduction should be achieved. 


D. RoBERTS 
Stanford University 


Tue Story oF MopERN CrvizizaTIon.—In the development of the social- 
studies curriculum in the middle grades, there has been a definite trend toward 
emphasizing the story of the development of civilization. This trend has been 
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based on the theory that the interests of the pupils widen from their immediate 
surroundings to a curiosity about man and his doings in the faraway places 
of the world. The curriculum designers do not agree on the approach to be 
made in this general area. Some would make it an institutional approach; 
others would approach the study from the geographical standpoints; others 
from the point of view of how man makes his living; and still others would 
make it a historical approach. All agree that the ultimate outcome should be 
to make the modern world interesting and understandable to the pupils. 

The textbook under consideration* is the third in a series that attempts to 
organize these materials from the standpoint of historical development. The 
first volume develops the story from primitive times to the Middle Ages. The 
second volume deals with The Middle Ages, and the present one develops the 
story to the present. 

The materials are divided into ten units, the first of which is a summary of 
the first two volumes. The next five units take up France, England, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. The history of each nation is traced from about 1600 to the 
present. The principal historical events, the characteristics of the general cul- 
ture, the outstanding national leaders, and the present situation of each country 
in the world-scene are presented in these units. Unit VII considers the smaller 
nations of Europe; Unit VIII, the Orient; Unit IX, the Americas (Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States but not Canada); and Unit X gives a brief survey of 
the present world-scene. 

The authors have concentrated on the history of each country as a nation. 
This plan has naturally led them to emphasize the governmental and imperial 
characteristics of each country. The life of the people in their everyday affairs 
is by no means ignored, but it has a secondary place in the book. 

By the very nature of the organization of the book, the story must be a 
brief summarization of each nation. However, it is interesting, and on the 
whole it should be understandable. The vocabulary is not difficult, and the 
illustrations are good. The maps are attractive. They attempt to give a bird’s- 
eye view of a nation or of a continent. The questions, the activities, and the 
reading list are short and are fairly good. 

This publication is a usable textbook for the teacher who wishes to approach 
this period from the historical standpoint. It would be usable as collateral 
reading for the teacher who wants to make an entirely different approach. 

W. Francis ENGLISH 
Carrollton High School 
Carrollton, Missouri 


PuysIcs FROM THE HicH-ScHoot Pupiz’s Point oF VIEW IN NONTECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE.—An attempt has been made to present the ever-increasing subject 


* C. H. McClure, Charles C. Scheck, and W. W. Wright, The Background of Modern 
Nations. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1939. Pp. 512. $1.44. 
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matter of the secondary-school physics course in form which is understandable, 
practical, and interesting to pupils. Charles E. Dull, the author of a textbook in 
this subject,! states in his Preface that he has employed the following method of 
approach: first, the topic is stated or a question is raised; second, some incident 
with which the pupil is familiar is used as an introduction; third, the physical 
principle is discussed or explained in language simple enough for a beginner to 
understand; and, finally, the manner in which the principle is utilized is shown 
by one or more applications. 

The claim is made that such a method arouses interest, is understandable be- 
cause of its simplicity, and links the principle with the pupil’s former experi- 
ences. In addition, the introduction of many practical applications serves to 
give point and meaning to what is studied and to develop a common-sense un- 
derstanding of environment. As each topic is introduced, historical references 
are included. These serve to impress the pupil with the fact that “what is” has 
not always existed but that our heritage of scientific knowledge and practice has 
been won by much painstaking effort. The study of science, as well as that of 
history, may well serve to give the pupil a perspective on present civilization. 

In conformity with the general trend in textbook-making, Modern Physics 
contains much more material than older books. However, certain topics have 
been starred to indicate that in the author’s judgment they may be omitted if 
time is pressing. The book has a large page with two-column reading matter. 
Illustrations fill either one or two columns completely, thus giving a constantly 
uniform length of line. A number of students in the reviewer’s class of prospec- 
tive teachers of science agree that this arrangement enables them to speed up the 
reading process without loss of comprehension. The book is attractively and 
substantially bound in a washable cover. 

The subject matter of the course is organized into eleven conventional units: 
“Matter and Mechanics,” “Molecular Physics,” “Force and Motion,” ‘“Work- 
Power-Energy,” “Machines,” “Heat,” “Sound,” “Light,” “Magnetism and 
Static Electricity,” ‘Current Electricity,” “Radio and Radiations.” A twelfth 
unit called “Transportation” deals with the characteristics of the automobile 
and the airplane. This unit serves to review and to apply most of what has been 
covered earlier. It integrates the pupil’s knowledge. Each unit is introduced by 
a brief preview. Many of the new terms to be used in each chapter are defined at 
the bottom of the initial page of the chapter. These terms and others defined 
within the chapter are listed for the pupil to define or explain at the end of the 
section. The summary and the thought-provoking questions and problems 
should check on the pupil’s progress and stimulate more complete learning. 
Appendix A contains many of the common formulas. Appendix B presents con- 
version tables and various series of physical constants and properties of matter. 
The Index, covering fifteen pages, is somewhat more extensive than indexes 


* Charles E. Dull, Modern Physics. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939 (revised). 
Pp. x+588+xxvi. $1.80. 
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usually found in similar textbooks and should prove a valuable aid in locating 
specific items of information. 

Nowadays a textbook alone does not meet all the needs of the science course. 
The adequacy of a book for a given teaching situation, therefore, depends in 
part on the nature of the other accessory materials employed. It would appear 
that Modern Physics contains all the material that is found in the usual high- 
school textbook, or more. The subject matter seems to have been carefully 
checked for accuracy. There is an abundance of pictures and diagrams, most of 
the latter being of high teaching value. When properly supplemented with a 
good workbook or laboratory manual and by suggestions for voluntary or sup- 
plementary reading, Dull’s Modern Physics should prove to be a highly satis- 
factory basic textbook. It is an excellent contribution to the literature in sec- 
ondary-school physics. 


R. J. BRADLEY 
Macalester College 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


SCIENCE FOR Everysopy.—In this day of educational organization designed 
to raise the educational] level of all the people in our country in respect to knowl- 
edge and information, attitudes and appreciations, and social life and social 
control, science must receive large recognition, particularly in this so-called “‘sci- 
entific age.”” Junior high school science is being conceived especially as a means 
of improving understanding and application in this field of intellectual activity. 

The series' reviewed in this discussion is one of the most recent contributions 
and undoubtedly one of the best. In each of the three books the authors have 
adopted a basic plan which is in keeping with newer educational theory and 
practice. Units of subject organization are comprehensive and few in number in 
each book; eleven, twelve, and twelve in the three books, respectively. Each 
unit has a challenging title and is introduced by a brief foreword, ‘What This 
Unit Is About.” A series of unit problems is then followed by text materials 
which are explanatory and thought stimulating. Interspersed at timely inter- 
vals are suitable projects or exercises to help the pupil to greater understanding 
and insight. Each unit is concluded with a list of “Things To Do,” extra or sup- 
plementary projects; “Some Things To Remember,” a series of declarative sen- 
tences which are summaries of generalizations for review and recall; and a list of 
reference books which the pupil is invited and encouraged to consult. 

A striking photograph introducing each unit suggests the general nature of 
the unit content, and throughout all units photographs and diagrams are lavish- 
ly but very appropriately supplied. Excellent illustrations appear on almost 
every page. 


* Ralph K. Watkins and Winifred Perry, Science in Our Modern World: Under- 
standing Science, pp. xiv-+432, $1.28; Science for Daily Use, pp. xii+500, $1.48; Science 
for Human Control, pp. xvi+588, $1.68. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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Each succeeding book utilizes the same plan and builds on the preceding. 
In itself, the sequence from understanding, to use, to improved control makes 
for higher levels of thought in succeeding grades. There is, moreover, a notice- 
able approach to the senior high school method of classification and generaliza- 
tion from book to book. 

Geography, biology, physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, physiology, 
and hygiene are represented among the units but always in integrated and cor- 
related fashion to develop the unit topic, not as separate divisions of knowledge. 

Book I includes units on science problems, the earth, the air, water, living 
things, rotation of the earth, earth materials, machines, heat and light, useful 
plants and animals, and the human machine. Book II includes units on prob- 
lem-solving; metals in the earth; air, weather, and climate; water on the earth; 
life-distribution; sun, moon, and stars; world-chemistry; using machines; heat, 
light, and electricity for comfort; dependence of man on nature; keeping alive; 
and famous scientists. This book emphasizes use of nature by man. 

Book III includes units on the use of scientific knowledge; using materials 
from the earth’s crust; aeronautics; control of the earth’s water supply; using 
living things; new worlds in the heavens; new chemical substances; energy con- 
trol; inventions in light, heat, and electricity; conservation; control of human 
life; the power age. This book emphasizes progressive control of nature. The 
unit titles in all books are worded to make them interesting to boys and girls of 
the corresponding grades. 

The setup of each book is attractive. Book I is of a color between orange and 
red and has on the cover an illustration of a student looking through a micro- 
scope. Book II is green, and the cover shows a girl manipulating a radio. The 
cover of Book III is orange-yellow and depicts a young man experimenting with 
live guinea pigs. 

Points worthy of mention for these books are the unit-problem-project at- 
tack, which provides especially for individual pupil differences; the wealth and 
excellence of the illustrative material; the distinct though unostentatious man- 
ner of developing attitudes and appreciations; and the unit summaries of im- 
portant generalizations. Quackery and superstition are discussed in several 
places, and the pupils are asked always to think through their problems. The 
scientific method is made central in all the unit discussions. 

Emphasis on development of vocabulary is not explicit as such in any of the 
books, but the language seems well adapted to pupils at the junior high school 


level. 
A. W. Hurp 


Hamline University 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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leges, and High Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
787. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. r1o. 
$1.85. 

SwirT, FLETCHER HARPER. The Financing of Grant-aided Education in England 
and Wales. European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions, 
V. University of California Publications in Education, Vol. VIII, No. s. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1939. Pp. xviii+(695- 
972). $2.50. 

TEAGARDEN, FLORENCE M. Child Psychology for Professional Workers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxvi+642. $3.25. 

UxicH, RoBERtT. Fundamentals of Democratic Education: An Introduction to Ed- 
ucational Philosophy. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. x+362. 
$2.25. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Arjona, Doris K., FRIEDMAN, RosE L., and CARVAJAL, EsTHER P. Spain and 


America. A Second-Year Spanish Book in the Language, Literature, and Life 
Program. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1940. Pp. 476+34. $1.88. 

Bauzac, Honoré DE. Ferragus. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary by Walter Scott Hastings and Jared Wenger. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+176. $1.00. 

BuELL, LEONARD W., and STRAWINSKI, WILLIAM E. Reading with Clues. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1940. Pp. x+460. 

Chemical French Reader. Selected and edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
James D. Alberse. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. vi+118. $0.48. 

CIOFFARI, VINCENZO, and VAN Horne, JOHN. Raccontini. A Graded Italian 
Reader Introducing 290 New Words and 45 New Idiomatic Expressions. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. iv+58. $0.28. 

CRAWFORD, CLAUDE C., CooLEy, ETHEL G., and TrittincuaM, C. C. Living 
Your Life: Group Guidance in Study, School Life, and Social Living. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi+450. $1.56. 

DELEDDA, GRAzIA. Marianna Sirca. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary by Maro Beath Jones and Armando T. Bissiri. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. xxiv+186. $1.36. 

FREILICH, AARON; SHANHOLT, HENRY H.; and GEorGES, JOEL S. Elementary 
Algebra. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1940. Pp. vit+-544+26. $1.36. 
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Hatévy, Lupovic. L’Abbé Constantin. Adapted and edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by Belle E. Bickford and Algernon Coleman. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. viii+-182. $1.00. 

Hart, WALTER W., and JAHN, Lora D. Mathematics in Action, Book’ III. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. vi+442. $1.28. 

LENROW, ELBERT, for the CoMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction: 
An Introductory Essay, with Bibliographies of 1,500 Novels Selected, Topically 
Classified, and Annotated for Use in Meeting the Needs of Individuals in Gen- 
eral Education. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+ 
372. $3.00. 

Matiory, Vircit S., and Howarp F. Senior Mathematics for High 
Schools. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1940. Pp. x+442. $1.96. 

Myers, GEORGE E., LirrLeE, GLapys M., and Rosinson, SARAH A. Planning 
Your Future: An Occupational Civics Text. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940 (revised). Pp. x+550. $1.64. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Stories of the Great West. Edited by Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xxxii+272. 
$1.00. 

Rucc, HARoxp. Citizenship and Civic Affairs. Community and National Life, 
Book I. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+610+liv. $1.88. 

SABIN, FRANCES E. Classical Myths That Live Today. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Co., 1940 (revised and enlarged). Pp. xxvi+348+lxii. $1.96. 

The Sporting Gesture: Stories of Some Who Played the Game. Edited by Thomas 
L. Stix. Student’s Edition edited by Frank A. Smerling. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940 (student’s edition). Pp. xx+376. $1.00. 

Trow, WiLLIAM CLARK; ZAPF, ROSALIND M.; and McKown, Harry C. The 
Junior Citizen Series for Home Rooms and Group Conferences: Property, 
pp. 64; Looking toward a Vocation, pp. 64; Meeting Difficulties, pp. 72. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. $0.36 each. 

YOUNG, JEREMIAH S., BARTON, EpwIn M., and JoHNSTON, LysLE E. Citizens at 
Work: A Textbook in Economic Citizenship. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xx+402. $1.32. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


BayLEey, NANCY. Studies in the Development of Young Children. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. viii+46. 

“Bibliography on School Assemblies.”” New York: National Recreation Associ- 
ation (315 Fourth Avenue). Pp. 8 (mimeographed). $0.10. 

CraBB, A. L. One Hundred Years of Teacher Training. School Progress, Vol. 
XXI, No. 1. Mankato, Minnesota: State Teachers College, 1940. Pp. 12. 

A Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. Reported by Oscar V. Brumley and 
W. W. Charters. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1939. Pp. x+78. 
$1.75 (paper), $2.00 (cloth). 
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Dattas, HELEN. Chain Stores—Pro and Con. Consumer Series No. 1, Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 40. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940, 
Pp. 32. $0.10. 

MERSAND, JosEPH. Do Our Students Know What We Are Talking About? Three 
Essays on the Art of Teaching the English Vocabulary. Modern Education 
Chapbooks, No. 1. New York: Modern Chapbooks (284 Montauk Avenue), 
1939. Pp. 36. 

MERSAND, JOSEPH. The Play’s the Thing: How To Appreciate and Enjoy the 
Drama. Modern Drama Chapbooks, No. 5. New York: Modern Chapbooks 
(284 Montauk Avenue), 1940. Pp. 40. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities at New York City, 1939, under the Auspices of Hunter College of the 
City of New York. Seventeenth Report of the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Roscoe M. Ihrig, Secretary-Treasurer (% 
Carnegie Institute of Technology), 1939. Pp. 118. $1.00. 

Student Personnel Services in the New Jersey State Teachers College at Newark. 
Newark, New Jersey: State Teachers College, 1939. Pp. 66. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing (522 Fifth Avenue), 1939. Pp. 208. 
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